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BENJAMIN BRITTEN OF 
LOWESTOFT 


Great honour for English composer 

Tn 1913, a few months before the start of the First World War, 
Benjamin Britten was born in Lowestoft, England’s most 
easterly town. Next Saturday afternoon, in Sparrow’s Nest 
Theatre, this distinguished composer will be "- presented with 
the Freedom of the town, the highest honour it can bestow. 


Younger son 
of a local 
dental surgeon, 

Benjamin Brit¬ 
ten shared with 
his brother 
and two sisters 
a love for the 
piano, a trait 
inherited from 
their mother. 

He was only 
two when this 
first became 
apparent; by the time he was 
seven his bedtime reading took the 
form of musical scores rather than 
comics. 

At the age of nine Benjamin 
composed his first string quartet. 
But his great promise was not 
always recognised ; when he sub¬ 
mitted a part-song to the Norwich 
Musical Festival the adjudicator 
was very critical and told him that 
he did not show the slightest 
talent! 

He has travelled far since those 
days! At first he studied the 
pianoforte with Harold Samuel 
and' composition with Frank 
Bridge. Afterwards, with t a 
scholarship at the Royal College 
of Music, he finished his studies 


under Arthur Benjamin and John 
Ireland. 

Sixteen years have passed since 
the composer of the Spring Sym¬ 
phony and Peter Grimes opera 
made his first public appearance. 
That was at St. John's Church in 
his native town, the family being 
regular members of the congrega¬ 
tion. At a piano and organ recital 
Benjamin was the piano soloist; 
but the occasion was also notable 
for the first performance of A Boy 
Was Born, which the young com¬ 
poser had written as a tribute to 
his mother. 

A collection of Benjamin 
Britten's works is being built up 
in Lowestoft Public Library. It 
includes five original manuscripts 
which he presented two years ago, 
one being a sheet that he wrote in 
pencil when he was eight. 

Lowestoft is proud of Benjamin 
Britten; and Benjamin Britten is 
proud to be a son of Lowestoft. 
Among the many honours which 
he has received, and. will yet re¬ 
ceive, we can be quite sure that 
none will be more cherished by 
him than the Freedom of the town 
which saw the first- flowering of 
his genius. 



EVEREST AGAIN CHALLENGED 


Early next month a small party 
of mountaineers are due to go to 
Nepal to try to find a new route 
to the 29,000-foot summit of 
Everest, the world's highest point. 
It is thought that the south ridge 
may provide a way up, but the 
approaches to this ridge are un¬ 
known. 

The mountaineers will explore 
them, and also study snow and 
climatic conditions. They will 
travel light, carrying only the 
most necessary equipment and 
food; and will have neither 
oxygen nor radio. Light-weight 
nylon climbing ropes will be used, 
and only about ten porters will be 
employed where previous full- 
scale expeditions had up to a 
hundred with them. 

This small reconnaissance ex¬ 
pedition is being sponsored by the 
Royal Geographical Society and 
the Alpine Club, and it is the 
eighth to explore the mountain. 

In 1924 the heroic climbers 
A. C. Irvine and G. L. Mallory 
may have reached the summit 
before they lost their lives, but 
this is not known. The last 
attempt, in 1938, was defeated by 


snow when the climbers reached 
27,300 feet, but in 1933 P. Wyn- 
Harris and L. R. Wager reached 
28,100 feet. Planes have . flown 
over the summit, and taken photo¬ 
graphs. 

No previous attempt has been 
made to climb Everest from the 
south side, which is practically 
unexplored, and the party wall 
have to surmount the gigantic, 
fabled Khombu glacier, the top 
of which is always wreathed in 
whirling mist and swirling snow. 
Experts believe that this' glacier 
is about ten miles long and leads 
on to the South Col or saddle at 
26,000 feet. 

It is also believed that the last 
3000 feet to the summit may be 
the easiest of all, and the party 
hopes to reach the saddle so that 
it can report on the last stretch. 


SEA SOCKS 

A new fashion in nautical socks 
has appeared among small boat 
owners 'round some parts of our 
coasts. They w'ear a bright red 
sock on the left foot and a bright 
green sock on the right, as in port 
and starboard lights. 


And now for the holidays! 



RHODESIAN ADVENTURE-SEEKER 


BIRD BANDITS 

At Srinagar, in Kashmir, there 
are many kites—birds of the 
hawk family—and they have been 
playing practical jokes. 

They watch from some vantage 
point and then, when they spot 
someone wearing a cap, sud¬ 
denly swoop down and fly off 
with it! This seems not only to 
cause considerable satisfaction to 
the birds but great amusement to 
the people of Srinagar—except, of 
course, those who have the mis¬ 
fortune to lose a cap. 

Crows are making golf a dear 
sport at Edenhope, in the Stale 
of Victoria, Australia. They wait 
in the trees near the copse, then 
swoop on the balls and carry 
them into the scrub. 

In two recent raids the crow's 
captured 31 balls. A search in 
the scrub revealed a nest of IS 
more, with covers pecked off. 


Within living memory young 
men went to Rhodesia for an 
adventurous life; now a young 
Southern Rhodesian has found 
the land of the lion too tame for 
him and has travelled far seeking 
excitement. 

He is John Heard, aged 21, who 
left his home last year and went to 
Vancouver Island via Cairo, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and England. In Vancouver he 
took a job as a lumberjack, a hard 
life, but he received £3 10s. a day 
pay. Then he teamed up with an 
adventure-seeking young Canadian 
and they went to California, where 
they bought an old car for £30. 

They drove into Mexico, had an 
accident, and wrecked the car. 
Next they worked as brick carriers 
at a power station for five shillings 
a day on a diet of beans and rice. 

However, they saved enough for 
fares to British Honduras, but 


were refused entry. So, helped by 
friends, they returned to Canada 
and worked again as lumbermen in 
British Columbia. Mr. Heard 
saved enough*money to come to 
Britain, where he took a job in 
London, to see the Festival. 

Recently he went home, having 
shown that modern Rhodesians 
have the same adventurous spirit 
as their forefathers. 
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Britain must produce 
more goods 

T he prosperity and wellbeing of every family in the Kingdom 
depends on Britain’s industries. It is essential, therefore, 
that every year there should be an increase in industrial pro¬ 
duction keeping pace with the needs of an ever-growing 
population and also maintaining our export trade. 

• Unfortunately, although our industries are producing more 
goods, they are still not producing enough ; and our economic 
correspondent here briefly discusses our present difficulties. 


The Children's Newspaper, July 28, 195 1 

News From Every where 

HIGH POLICY 


A review of Britain’s economic 
situation made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer a short while 
ago shows that though it has a few 
good features, such as lack of un¬ 
employment, trouble lies ahead, 
especially in the field of foreign 
trade. 

Once again our difficulties seem 
to be connected with our dollar 
reserves. In recent months we 
have been earning relatively few 
surplus dollars (only 54 million) 
compared with as much as 360 
million in the first quarter of this 
year, and nearly 400 million in the 
last three months of 1950. 
Happily, it is a far cry from the 
bleak devaluation crisis that befell 
this country in 1949, when we were 
actually losing foreign exchange 
at the rate of some 300 million 
dollars a quarter. 

THE TASK AHEAD 

The task ahead, then, is how to 
reduce the gap between our over¬ 
seas income and our overseas 
spending—in other words, how to 
make imports and exports balance 
more evenly. 

The first remedy, of course, 
would be to increase exports. But 
to do that we mu* produce more. 
True, the Chancellor explained 
that we are now producing some 
five per cent more goods than a 
year ago ; but. unfortunately, all 
that surplus is being bought up by 
consumers at home. 

Despite rising prices, or perhaps 
because of them, there has been a 
great wave of spending in many 
parts of Britain. Moreover, the 
five- per cent increase in British 
industrial production is consider¬ 
ably less than the rate of increase 
during 1950. 

Another sphere in which we 
must make improvements is coal 
production. The fact is that the 
demand for coal and electricity is 
increasing continuously, whereas 
production is not keeping pace. 
Not only have we been forced to 
reduce the exports of coal to 
nearly one-third, compared with 
1950, but we shall probably have 
to buy more American coal before 
the year is out. 

’ MORE COAL NEEDED 

With our vast coalfields this is 
a very bad thing in itself. Further¬ 
more, should this country be 
denied Persian oil, our dollar bill 
for solid and liquid fuels would 
go up by some 400 million dollars 
a year. 

The remedies which Britain's 
economp requires are simple to 
state but difficult to apply. We 
need more coal—that is, home- 
mined coal. There is need for the 
transfer of some workers from the 
less essential industries to export 
and re-armament industries and 
thus help the most important 
economic aims of the country. 


Such transfers would also reduce 
the amount of consumers’ goods 
in the shops. 

We must, of course, produce 
more steel, but this depends on the 
flow of scrap metal to steel mills— 
and this is today in short supply. 
Without scrap there cannot be new 
steel. Finally, there is need for 
more home-produced food to 
reduce the imports of overseas 
produce. 

It may, indeed, happen that the 
Government will decide to impose 
new controls on the nation’s 
economic life, and other re¬ 
strictions. But not all remedies 
are in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment. The individual worker can 
do much to ease the national 
problems. 

Much depends, too, on how the 
world situation • develops. If a 
period of assured peace should 
come we may see that prices will 
fall and supplies of all kinds of 
goods will be better. 


SHOCK FOR WORMS 

Successful experiments have 
been made in Southern Rhodesia 
in destroying harmful worms by 
high-frequency electric currents. 

Selected plots were treated 
by the electrical unit immedi¬ 
ately before tobacco seed was 
sown. When the roots of the 
tobacco seedlings were examined 
12 weeks later it was found that 
71 per cent were free from the 
eelworm which does so much 
damage to tobacco crops. On the 
untreated plots only 17 per cent 
were free from eelworm infection. 


SCHOOL ARCHAEOLOGY 

Boys at Cirencester Grammar 
School who have completed their 
papers for the General School 
Certificate are helping archaeolo¬ 
gists to excavate ground near the 
site of a Roman tessellated pave¬ 
ment found by workmen at Ciren¬ 
cester last November. Some coins 
of the fourth century have already 
been found. Girls at the school 
are helping by washing and label¬ 
ling the objects found. 


JAMBOREE SCOUTS 
OFF SOON 

A major transport operation 
faces the Boy Scouts Association 
next week. Between July 30 and 
August 1 some 3000 of their boys 
will leave Newhaven for Dieppe, 
and thence journey across Europe to 
Austria. They will be the members 
of the British contingent to the 
Seventh World Jamboree being 
held from August 3 to 13, and 
arrangements have been made for 
them to travel in three parties of 
1000. 

The site chosen for the Jam¬ 
boree is Bad Ischl, in the Salz- 
kammergut lake district of the 
Austrian Alps, some 30 miles 
south-east of Salzburg. Scouts re¬ 
presenting some 47 countries will 
attend the gathering. 

The British party will have as its 
leader Group Captain Kenneth F. 
Angus, 58-year-old Deputy County 
Commissioner for Northumber¬ 
land. A born leader, Mr. Angus 
joined the Scout Movement in 
1934, and was made a Deputy 
County Commissioner in 1945. 
Among his other interests are the 
Territorial Army and the Auxiliary 
Air Force. 

Before the last war he raised 
three Newcastle squadrons for the 
Balloon Barrage, afterwards taking 
a Balloon Wing to France in 1940. 

The picture below shows Austrian 

jjeouts carrying poles for the 

construction of the camp at 
Bad Ischl. 


THAT HOLIDAY 
POSTCARD 

When on holiday today we re¬ 
gard it as a pleasant duty to spend 
some of our pocket money on 
picture postcards. Had we lived 
80 years ago we should have had 
to write letters. 

The idea of a postcard—without 
a picture—was first suggested by a 
German postal official, Heinrich 
von Stephan, but it was Austria 
who first sold them, in 1869. 

The producer of the first picture 
postcard was probably Alfous 
Adolph, a German court photo¬ 
grapher of Passau. In 1870 he 
printed drawings of Passau on 
postcards and sent them to his 
friends. In the same year a 
French stationer named Besnar- 
deau issued picture postcards 
showing crossed flags, galloping 
horses, and cannons for use by 
soldiers in the Eranco-Prussian 
war. 

The first photographic view 
cards were, it is thought, those of 
Lake Garda published by Cesare 
Bertanzi, of Riva, in Italy. 


Young Conservatives from 
Cheshire and Lancashire were 
addressed by Mr. A. E. Marples, 
M.P., when they held a rally on 
the summit of Snowdon. 

Boys from Luton Grammar 
School excavating in the Warden 
Hills, near Luton, found a skeleton 
of a girl buried about 4000 years 
ago. 

Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh will sail from Liver¬ 
pool for their Canadian tour on 
September 25 in the Canadian 
Pacific liner Empress of France. 


Festival Features 

Highlight of Ripon, Yorks, 
Festival celebrations will be 
the Feast and Fair of St. 
Wilfrid on August 4, com¬ 
memorating the return of 
Ripon's patron saint from exile 
in a.d. 686. 

Aspects of Jewry’s contribu¬ 
tion to British life since 1851 
are being shown at the Anglo- 
Jewish Exhibition at University 
College, London. It will con¬ 
tinue until August 3. 

Many Hastings citizens will 
go about their daily tasks in the 
traditional fashions of the 13th 
and 14th centuries during the 
week beginning July 30. The 
town is to mirror some of the 
life that-went on there in those 
far-distant days. / 

The Royal Pavilion at Brigh¬ 
ton has been furnished as it was 
when the Prince Regent lived 
there. Valuable treasures from 
Buckingham .Palace, Windsor 
Castle, and other sources have 
been loaned for the Regency 
Exhibition which is the main 
attraction of the Festival 
■season. 


- Deep I Voters 
The Admiralty have received 
news from the naval survey ship 
Challenger that a depth of 35,640 
feet (6J- miles) has been sounded 
in the Pacific Ocean between Min¬ 
danao, Philippines, and the Caro¬ 
line Islands. This is the greatest 
depth officially recorded. 

Victoria, Australia, has jobs for 
52,000, chiefly in the metal, build¬ 
ing, and clothing trades. 


, Cheaper Climbing 

Swiss mountain guides have re¬ 
duced their charges by a third as 
a result of a Swiss Federal Council 
decision to make a subsidy to the 
Mountain Guides’ Association. 

Westport, Connecticut, is to 
build a Shakespeare festival theatre 
on the design of the original Globe 
Theatre, Bankside, and run it with 
a repertory company on a non¬ 
profit basis. 

The Green Line coach system, 
which has just celebrated its 21st 
birthday, has carried more than 
364 million passengers in the 
Greater London area. 

Thirty British students will give 
up most of their summer vacation 
to assist in the restoration of the 
Municipal Library of Dunkirk and 
the National Library of Stras¬ 
bourg. 

BUSES FOR BEEF 

An order for 750 buses, which 
has just been placed by the Argen¬ 
tine with Leyland Motors, is esti¬ 
mated to have an exchange value 
in Argentine beef sufficient to buy 
two weeks’ meat ration for the 
whole population of Britain. 

A campaign for riiore appren¬ 
tices has been launched by the 
London Master Builders’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

Japan and Vietnam, by joining 
Unesco, bring the number of 
member States to 62. 

Crathes, on Deeside, regarded as 
one of the finest early Jacobean 
castles in Scotland,- has been 
handed over to the National Trust, 
together with its furniture, pic¬ 
tures, and grounds. 

More New Zealanders 

New Zealand's latest census 
shows a population of 1,940,000— 
an increase of about 200,000 since 
the previous census in September 
1945. 

The Canine Defence League has 
added many addresses to its list of 
holiday establishments where dogs 
are welcomed with their owners. 

. Application for the complete list 
should be made to 8 Clifford 
Street, London, W. 

Bees swarming in the mechanism 
stopped the tower clock of St. 
Nicholas Church, Bromham, Wilts, 
until removed by the rector, him¬ 
self a beekeeper. 


10 Beautiful Festival Poster Stamps 
in Gold Lettered Souvenir Folder 



This attractive and lasting souvenir tells the 
wonderful story of Britain’s Festival in 
pictures that you’ll be proud to own or 
send to an overseas pen friend. Ask Mum 
or Dad to buy a set for you. Tell them that 
every set helps the Blind of Greater London. 

COMMEMORATIVE POSTER STAMPS 
2/6 per set 

may be obtained from 

THE GREATER LONDON FUND 
FOR THE BLIND 

{rte£/stered in accordance with the National Assistance- 
Act 1948) 

2 WYNDHAFA PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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THE AIR YOU BREATHE. 


Experts investigating the effect 
on plant and animal life of the 
dirty, smoky atmosphere of cities 
have discovered that a radish 
grown in the centre of a town will 
only grow to half the size that it 
would have done in the country. 

With lettuces the difference is 
even more marked. The country 
lettuce would appear to be four 
times as big as its town cousin. 

Similar effects have been noticed 
with almost every other type of 
plant life, and it has been estimated 
that the cost of replacing dead 
plants in Manchester’s parks—at 
present around £1500 per year— 
would be only £80 if Manchester 
were a rural area. 

Scientists who have worked out 
the cost of polluting the air with 
smoke reckon that the average 


SCULPTURE FROM THE 
STONE AGE 

Two years ago the CN told 
of the discovery in a rock shelter 
at Angles-sui-1’Anglin, in the 
Vienne Department of France, of 
two prehistoric sculptures by 
palaeolithic artists. One was a 
portrait of a man, and the other 
was a figure of a young ibex. 
Both revealed a remarkable 
artistic ability in a primitive 
sculptor. 

In the same rock shelter, 
recently, under a great mass of 
stones, have been found several 
fragments of sculptured heads of 
horses. The heads, which stand 
out in relief, seem to have formed 
part of a huge frieze extending 
about 50 yards along the shelter. 
It is hoped to save part of the 
remainder of this unique pre¬ 
historic frieze from collapse. 

Probably when they fashioned 
these sculptures the artists were 
working from living models of 
wild horses which, judging by the 
bones found in hearths of the 
period, formed their chief food. 


figure is 25s. a year for each of the 
population—most of which is 
accounted for by laundry bills, 
domestic cleaning, lighting, and 
doctors’ bills. 

Strangely enough, the main 
source of pollution are homes 
with their coal fires. Industrial 
users come a close second, 
followed by the railways. 

Another interesting fact to 
emerge is that smoke and other 
impurities carry a long way down¬ 
wind. In tests carried out four 
miles east of Leicester with a 
westerly wind blowing, less than a 
third of the pollution came from 
Leicester itself. A quarter of the 
total came from Birmingham, 
some 40 miles farther west, and 
the remainder from the Midland 
industrial areas even farther away! 


CLEARING THE DECK 

The problem . confronting de¬ 
signers of aircraft carriers has 
always been to dispose of the 
earlier's bridge so that the 
greatest deck space should be left 
for the planes. Usually the 
bridge has been placed as far to 
the side of the deck as possible. 

A novel idea for solving this 
difficulty is being incorporated in 
a new U.S. aircraft carrier. The 
bridge will be mounted on a huge 
lift, and at the touch of a button 
it will sink down into the well of 
the ship until the top is flush with 
the deck, so leaving the whole 
deck space unobstructed. 


CAR FERRY SPEED-UP 

A new loading bridge recently 
completed at Calais enables people 
using the cross-Channel car ferry 
service to drive on and otf the 
stern of the ship instead of having 
their cars slung by crane. A 
similar bridge is projected at Dover, 
and it is hoped by this means to 
considerably speed up the car ferry 
service. 


SUSAN LAWRENCE SCHOOLS 


Modern school buildings unique 
in East London are open for in¬ 
spection until August 23. They are 
the Susan Lawrence Primary and 
Nursery Schools at Lansbury, 
Poplar, which were opened last 
April. 

They bear the name of a 
London woman, a graduate of 
Newnham, Cambridge, who had a 
long record of service to the 
people of East London and was 


one of their M.P.s. She was chair¬ 
man of the Labour Party in 1930, 
and she organised the National 
Federation of Women Workers. 

The school buildings are an 
added attraction for visitors to the 
Festival Exhibition of Architecture 
at Lansbury. Tickets of admission 
at a reduced rate for groups of 20 
or more can be obtained from The 
Manager, Festival Exhibition, East 
India Dock Road, London, E.14. 




Octogenarian view 

Some of the members of the Fellowship of Old-Time Cyclists 
inspect a penny-farthing bicycle at their summer meet. 
Members of the Fellowship must have ridden or owned a 
penny-farthing bicycle and have reached the age of eighty. 


LIGHTNING IN THE AIR 

The chances of an all-metal 
aircraft being seriously damaged 
by lightning are nii—or so experts 
reporting to the American Insti¬ 
tute of Electrical Engineers say. 

One of the main hazards, it 
appears, is that the ball bearings 
in the control system can become 
magnetised and stick up! Even 
then the pilot should be able to 
loosen the controls again by 
applying suitable pressure to the 
control column or rudder pedals. 

Wooden or fabric-covered air¬ 
craft are said to be more vulner¬ 
able to lightning. The metal parts 
tend to act as conductors, attract¬ 
ing dangerously high currents. 


YOliNG JOHN GETS HIS WAY 

When Barnet Council planned to 
put roundabouts and swings in a 
field near the home of cleven- 
year-old John de Pietro, he 
organised a petition among the 
local children. The council were 
told that the field was an impor¬ 
tant centre of natifral life in the 
district and a haven for squirrels.. 
As a result the council have agreed 
not to turn it into a playground. 


WHERE STARTS THE 
AMAZON ? 

High in the Andes, in the 
shadow of an 18,000-foot peak, 
two young Englishmen are camped 
in the first stage of their attempt 
to find the true source of the 
Amazon. 

John Brown and Sebastian Snow 
are measuring rainfall, humidity, 
wind direction, taking the depth of 
lakes, and dropping chemical dyes 
into the streams to help in identifi¬ 
cation. 

The only sounds they report 
besides the rush of water is the 
crash of ice-slabs from the glaciers, 
and the occasional screech of the 
condor as it flies overhead. 

There is gold and gold dust all 
round these two young explorers, 
and no one will believe that they 
are searching for the longest of the 
many tributary streams that unite 
to form the Amazon and will be 
happy when they find it. 


WHAT WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO BE ? 

Wha(. career would you choose 
if given a free hand? Such an 
inquiry was recently put to 200 
Westminster School boys. The 
percentages of choices published 
in The Elizabethan, the school 
magazine, were: law (barristers or 
solicitors) 14, medicine 12, business 
6, teaching 5, chartered account¬ 
ancy 5, agriculture and diplomatic 
corps 41 each. 

Individual choices were arc 
architect, a county cricketer, a 
psychologist, and a veterinary 
surgeon. Two expressed a desire 
to become “gentlemen of leisure,” 
and one boy elected to become a 
“spiv.” 


THE PRINTED WORD 

A wall sculpture showing men 
famous in the printing and news¬ 
paper world has been shown in 
London at the International 
Advertising Convention. 

The carving. by Arthur 
Cousins, is in Austrian oak and 
is five feet by seven feet. Beneath 
the figures is the inscription: 

A tribute to the pioneers and 
masters of priming who 
through 500 years have perpetu¬ 
ated and adorned the written 
word, spreading far and wide 
the rich currency of ideas, 
knowledge, and understanding. 
The figures are Pi Sheng (who 
with earthenware letters first in¬ 
vented printing), William Cax- 
ton, John Gutenberg, Nicholas 
Jenson, Aldus Manutius, Claude 
Garamond, Christopher Plantin, 
John Baskervillc, Giambattista 
Bodoni, Emery Walker, Lord 
Northcliffe, Eric Gill, Collard 
Mansion, John Mentelin, Erhard 
Raldolt, Louis Elzevir, William 
Caslon, John Walter II, William 
Morris, and C. P. Scott. 


OLD GEORGE AND DRAGON 

Visitors to Writtle Church, 
Essex, can now see a brightly- 
coloured mural of St. George kill¬ 
ing a fierce red dragon. It has 
been uncovered during wall clean¬ 
ing, and experts believe it was 
painted in the 15th century. 


TIYOLI GUARDS AT 
BATTERSEA 

About 100 Danish schoolboys, 
members of the famous musical 
organisation known as the Tivoli 
Guards of Copenhagen are mak¬ 
ing their first trip to England. 
They will be seen and heard in 
marching and musical displays in 
the Festival Gardens at Battersea 
from July 30 to August 4. 

Their organisation was founded 
more than a century ago to enter¬ 
tain at the Tivoli Gardens, Copen¬ 
hagen. Their red tunics and white 
trousers are modelled on those 
worn by the Danish Royal Life 
Guards. 

These youthful guardsmen are 
drawn from schools all over Den¬ 
mark. They are unpaid, but at 
the end of the season receive a 
bonus of 2s. for each performance 
in which they have appeared. 


SCHOOL’S OWN ROAD- 
SAFETY COUNCIL 

Woodford County Secondary 
School has a Road Safety Council 
of its own. 

At the beginning of every term 
each class elects two boys to repre¬ 
sent them on the council, which 
meets after school hours every 
three weeks. 

To carry out the varied work of 
the council there are three com¬ 
mittees, who refer their suggestions 
to the main council for approval. 

To assist in spreading the news 
and views of road safety in the 
school the Road Safety Observer 
is edited, printed, and distributed 
every month by the members of 
the council. 


1951 CENSUS 

The population of the British 
Isles (including Eire, Isle of 
Man, Channel Islands) is 
53,327,333. 

The population of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland 
is 50,210,472, an increase of 
4,172,115 on that of 1931. A 
hundred years ago this popula¬ 
tion was 22,258,868. 

England’s population is 
41,147,938 ; 

Scotland's, 5,095,969 ; 

Wales and Monmouthshire, 
2,596,986; 

Northern Ireland's, 1,369,579; 

Eire’s, 2,958,878. 

In Great Britain there are 
nearly two million more 
females than males. 

The population of Greater 
London is nearly 400,000 fewer 
than in 1939, the result of war¬ 
time blitzes causing people to 
leave the area. 

Birmingham, with a popula¬ 
tion of 1,112,340, is now the 
second largest city in Britain, 
displacing Glasgow. 

Liverpool and Manchester 
both have fewer people than in 
1931. 

For the first time for over 
100 years the population of 
country districts has shown an 
increase, while that of towns 
has fallen. 

The density of the population 
in England and Wales, 750 to a 
square mile, is higher than that 
of every other country in the 
world except the Netherlands. 
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Canterbury’s past—Coventry’s future 


In the Becket Courtyard of Canterbury Festival Exhibition 
are eight-foot statues of knights and churchmen moulded by 
local art students. In London, Mr. Trevor Tennant, the 
sculptor, is carving four 12-ton figure groups which will be 
incorporated in the Coventry Re-development Scheme. 


THE PROMS ARE BACK AGAIN 


At the Royal Albert Hall next 
Saturday evening, just before 7.30, 
an eager audience will hear the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra tune 
their instruments. Next they will 
rapturously applaud Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, as, immaculate as ever, he 
makes his bow. Then will come 
the great moment they have all 
longed for; the distinguished con¬ 
ductor, baton in hand, will take 
up his stand, the hubbub will die 
down, and the music will begin. 

It will be a great occasion, one 
of the greatest occasions, indeed, 



He wants Cadburys Milk 


Chocolate, and he’s right. 
It’s the milk chocolate 
with the lovely creamy 
taste. And Cadburys make 
bars at the price 
a boy can pay. No wonder 
people are always saying 
‘Please, I want Cadburys!’ 



in the British musical calendar, for 
it will be the first night of the 
Proms, the start of the 57th season 
of the Henry Wood Promenade 
Concerts. 

This year's Proms will be an 
essential contribution to the Festi¬ 
val of Britain. They will also be 
celebrating their 25th year under 
the wing of the BBC. Since 1927 
broadcasting has taken the Proms to 
an unseen audience of millions. In 
homes all over the country people 
are now able to enjoy the feast of 
music they provide. 

And what a feast of music it is! 
This year it will be provided by 
the London Philharmonic and 
London Symphony Orchestras as 
well as the BBC Orchestra ; and 
they will be under the guidance of 
Sir Malcolm Sargent and Basil 
Cameron, assisted by Trevor 
Harvey and John Hollingsworth. 
There will, of course, be the usual 
brilliant array of great soloists to 
add richness to the feast. 

FIRST-CLASS FARE 

Of the various programmes 
there is no need here to speak. 
There will be the usual offering of 
new performances, but the classics 
will hold sway. From first to last 
the music will be first-class of its 
kind—from Elgar's Cockaigne 
Overture, which will open next 
Saturday’s concert, to Sir Henry 
Wood’s rousing Fantasia on British 
Sea Songs which, in time-honoured 
fashion, will conclude the last con¬ 
cert on Saturday, September 22. 

As we have said, millions can 
now enjoy these concerts in their 
own homes. But to savour a Prom 
fully it is necessary to attend the 
performance. For- music-lovers, 
especially young 'music-lovers, 
there is no greater thrill. To be 
there in the Albert Hall, watching 
as well as listening to the 
orchestra, and sharing the 
audience’s zest is a memorable 
experience. 

To see the conductor and per¬ 
formers in complete harmony; to 
gaze at the splendid bronze bust of 
Sir Henry Wood surveying the 
scene from the organ console like 
a kindly master of ceremonies ; to 
be there, to be part of it all—that 
is the thing for which mere listen¬ 
ing-in is no substitute. 


The Ch/Jdren's Newspaper, July 28, 1951 


WORLDWIDE SEARCH 
FOR OIL 

]\/Fore than ever before it is oil that today makes the wheels 
go round. Ail over the world the search goes on because 
an abundant supply of oil is as vital to our needs in times of 
peace as it is in times of war. 

Faced with difficulties in Persia, where the Government have 
nationalised the oil industry, efforts to locate new oil supplies 
within the Commonwealth have increased in importance. 


CHILDREN’S 
CAMP FUN 

How! The Red Indian greeting 
will be common to the languages 
of all the 2300 boys and girls from 
several countries who are gather¬ 
ing at another great international 
youth camp in Essex. For it is 
the greeting of The Woodcraft 
Folk who have organised this 
children's camp which is being 
held at Debden Green, on the edge 
of Epping Forest, from July 28 
until August 19. 

Some 1300 boys and girls are 
coming from overseas countries, 
and there will be over 2000 British 
young people. 

They are in for a thrilling ex¬ 
perience. Debden Green is only 
25 minutes from Central London, 
so they will be able to visit the 
Exhibition and see the sights. 

VILLAGE OF TENTS 

In camp, the young Woodcraft 
Folk of each country will have 
their own “village” of tents, but 
all will take their meals and share 
in the fun together. There is to be 
plenty of that. At an open-air 
theatre in a natural auditorium 
they will see plays, ballet, hear 
concerts, and some of them will 
take part in choir and folk dance 
festivals. There is to be a camp 
circus, an International Eisteddfod, 
International Friendship Day, a 
Sports Day, and, of course, there 
will be facilities for cricket, tennis, 
and rounders. 

The camp has its own sweet¬ 
shop, telephones, and a hospital 
staffed by The Friends’ Ambulance 
Unit—whom we shall wish an idle 
time! 

When the camp is over, parties 
of the young folk from other lands 
will enjoy a further week’s holi¬ 
day as guests in British homes. 

These international camps are 
held in different countries each 
year by The Woodcraft Folk, 
whose aim is to educate- children 
in world friendship and .good citi¬ 
zenship, so that we may one day 
have a world of true peace and 
brotherhood. 


In this search for oil the great 
undeveloped continent of Austra¬ 
lia seems to offer great promise. 
One such scheme was recently 
announced by Mr. A. G. Walkley, 
of Ampol Petroleum, Ltd., who 
stated that drilling for oil would 
begin almost immediately in the 
north-west of Australia. It is 
estimated that the preliminary 
operations will cost some 
£1,500,000, and the California 
Texas Oil Company of America 
will finance and equip the project. 

Papua, Australia's Protectorate 
in the South Pacific, is the scene 
of another hopeful search for oil, 
and this year the Standard Vacuum 
and Anglo-Iranian Oil Companies 
are spending £1,850,000 on drilling 
operations along the coast about 
250 miles west of Port Moresby. 

The geologists on the site arc 
hoping to find an underground 
dome of rock under which millions 
of gallons of crude oil can be 
tapped. 

Jn the same part of the world two 

test wells are being drilled by 
Shell at Bulak Setap and at Subis, 
in the densely-forested interior of 
Sarawak, now part of British 
Borneo. Geological and geophy¬ 
sical surveys indicate that the 
structure of the underlying rock 
formations favours the accumula¬ 
tion of oil, and the drilling at 
Subis is already 1000 feet deep. 

To make Bulak Setap accessible 
a 30-mile road has been cut 
through the jungle at a cost of 
nearly £200,000. Subis can be 
approached by a river. Further 
intensive surveys are being carried 
out over wide areas of Sarawak. 


Another possible source of' 
supply is being examined in 
the vast bush area of Northern 
Kenya, adjoining the Abyssinian 
frontier, where, under the Econo¬ 
mic Co-operation Administration, 
American technicians are now 
working. First reports indicate 
good prospects of finding oil in 
quantities sufficient to make 
further development worth while. 

J .^ new oil-producing area is also 
attracting considerable in¬ 
terest in North Dakota, where a 
well was brought into production 
recently. The American Petro¬ 
leum Institute points out. that the 
importance of this discovery is 
that it is only 250 miles south of 
the Canadian border, suggesting 
that the geological formations in 
the North Dakota area may be 
extensions of those which have 
proved so productive in the Cana¬ 
dian Province of Alberta, to the 
north-west. 

If this proves correct the Dakota 
discovery may well herald the 
development of a potentially major 
oil-bearing region. 

CAT MUSIC AND 
CATASTROPHE 

An American musician, Mr. 
Nathan Van Cleave, has been 
given the job of composing a cals' 
concert for the Paramount film 
about Rhubarb, the millionaire 
cat. Some modern composers 
might not find this difficult, but 
Mr. Van Cleave has been used to 
arranging soothing melodies—the 
kind in which cats do not as a rule 
indulge. 



Printing their own book 

The Clive Vale Secondary Modem School at Hastings has its 
own printing shop. Here -we see some of the pupils working 
on a Memoir Book, made and printed by themselves, in 
which are recorded the impressions of the pupils during a 
four-day visit to London. 


Another commission for film 
sound experts was to create the 
rumble of an earthquake for When 
Worlds Collide. This they 
achieved by placing a microphone 
under the surface in a large tank 
of water, and then rolling rocks 
; weighing from 500 to 600 pounds 
round the bottom of the tank. The 
result is said to be awe-inspiring. 

SCOTTISH NAVY’S 
NEW SHIP 

It will be news to many C N 
readers that Scotland maintains 
her own Navy for patrol service on 
the coast, mainly against fish- 
poachcrs and smugglers. 

Its latest ship, the Brenda, has 
been launched at Dumbarton and 
I will join the fleet later in the year, 

| replacing an older vessel of the 
same name. 

The Scottish Navy consists of a 
destroyer and nine patrol cruisers, 
with four other vessels engaged on 
• research work on behalf of the 
Scottish Home Department. 

It is in charge of a retired cap¬ 
tain of the Royal Navy, and has a 
total strength of 65 officers and 
215 ratings. 
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i°ii Disney land—Famous Story os Film Corloon 




Alice at the tea party with the Hatter and the March Hare 


The, Walrus and the Carpenter 


ftpfPi 








. *■ > '>'/ 


Down . . . down . . . down into Wonderland 


Alice meets Tweedledum and Tweed lede: 




The Queen of Hearts plays croquet 


The Cheshire Cat and his grin 




The Walrus and the Oysters 


The Jury at the trial 


The White Rabbit with his trumpet 




Alice in the White Rabbit 


Ttie Playing-Cards on parad: 


Alice grows oat of the White Rabbit’s hoas: 
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GOOD FROM 
EVIL 

'J'hough war can never be 
anything but evil, it may 
be that 150,000 Chinese and 
North Korean troops who 
were captured by United 
Nations forces will look back 
with gratitude upon their stay 
in the huge tented prisoner-of- 
war camp in Pusan. 

These captives, whose ages 
range from 15 to 60, have been 
housed in great tented com¬ 
pounds, and fed and cared for 
in accordance with the Geneva 
Conventions dealing with war 
prisoners. Those suffering 
from wounds or diseases have 
been well cared-for. 

Tn an attempt to make them 
better citizens, when they 
eventually go home, a fine 
educational programme has 
been instituted, based on 
trades and crafts. Says Lieut.- 
Col. Nugent, Head of the 
United Nations Civil Informa¬ 
tion and Educational Section: 
We believe that if the 
shoemakers and cobblers 
learn in this period of 
confinement how to make 
better footwear; if the iron 
workers learn how to apply 
Western techniques to their 
craft; if the farmers learn 
simple matters of crop rota¬ 
tion and soil conservation, 
each on his return will con¬ 
tribute something more to 
his home village and town 
than otherwise would have 
been possible. 


GET THE CHILDREN 
OFF THE STREETS 

TXJhen the parents of 1600 
schoolchildren were ques¬ 
tioned recently about out-of- 
school activities, nearly half 
complained that their children 
usually played in the street, and 
that there was no park within 
easy reach of their homes. More 
than half said there was no play¬ 
ground. 

This is a depressing state of 
affairs. A street is no place for 
young people to enjoy their 
leisure hours even if it is a fairly 
quiet one, and a few vehicles 
passing can turn it into a death 
trap. 

The book dealing with this 
question (Children out of 
School, by Joy C. Ward, 10s.) 
should spur us all on to provide 
more playgrounds, and to help 
existing youth organisations. It 
contains the findings of an 
inquiry carried out by the Social 
Survey Division of the Central 
Office of Information. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Many famous people can be PETER PUCK 
spotted in London. Especially WANTS TO 
when it rains. KNOW 


It was so hot recently that judges 
removed their wigs. But kept their 
hair on. 

A lady says she saves a lot of 
money by going to the sales. 
Would save more by staying at 
home. 

Dreams often mean something. 
Usually that soon you will wake 
up. 

BILLY BEETLE 



If anglers often 
drop a line and 
get no reply 


A speaker said he had seen a 
potato almost too beautiful to eat. 
His audience couldn’t swallow it. 

An investigator has decided that 
coughing is not common in a Tube 
train. Provided the passengers 
aren't. 




Incitement to 
erumplers 

An American film star, giving 
advice on developing grace¬ 
ful hands and fingers, suggests 
that girls should grasp the corner 
of a sheet of newspaper in each 
hand and make the fingers 
gather the whole sheet into the 
paint of each hand by straining 
and reaching. 

For our part, we hope our 
sisters will be content with their 
hands as they are. We know too 
well what some girls can do to a 
newspaper when they are only 
reading it. If they are also going 
to use it for finger exercises the 
boys’ prospects of sorting out 
the cricket scores are quite dim. 


Heard but not seen 


Pennies for the 
Governor 

VW'hen Sir James Mitchell, 
the 85-year-old retiring 
Governor of Western Australia, 
made his last public appearance 
he was presented with a fireside 
chair, a table, and a cheque. 

A 13-year-o!d schoolgirl, Diana 
Schwenke, made the presenta¬ 
tion ; for, as the C N told re¬ 
cently, it was her suggestion that 
each schoolchild should donate 
one penny towards the present. 
Every schoolchild in the State 
gave a “penny for Sir James” 
in gratitude for all the love and 
interest displayed by him towards 
all children during the 18 years 
he has been Governor. 

It was a most happy idea. We 
can be quite sure that in all his 
long life Sir James Mitchell has 
never received a gift that gave 
him more pleasure. 



The voice of Alice in the new 
Walt Disney film (see page 5) 
was supplied by this 12-year-old 
Londoner, Kathryn Beaumont, 
who has lately returned from 
Hollywood. 


DOG DAYS ARE HERE 

'"There was a time when the 
-*■ Dog Days—the period when 
Sirius, the Dog Star, rises and 
sets with the sun—were regarded 
with much fear and anxiety. 
Indeed, many of the summer ills 
that man is heir to were attri¬ 
buted to the influence of the Dog 
Star. 

Only in ancient Egypt were 
the Dog Days welcomed, and 
there priests would watch for 
the first night when Sirius could 
be seen. Then they knew that 
the longed-for rising of the Nile 
was at hand, and they prepared 
for its beneficent effect on fields 
and crops. 

Elsewhere, Sirius was re¬ 
garded as a bad influence, and 
as the period came at a time of 
great heat, this particular star 
was thought to be responsible 
for malaria and other fevers, and 
even for madness in humans and 
dogs. 

Some almanacks still date the 
beginning of the Dog Days as 
July 3, and the ending as 
August 11 ; but with the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes, the 
time of Sirius rising and setting 
with the sun has changed, and 
Dog Days are now reckoned as 
lasting from the end of July until 
the beginning of September, a 
period of about 40 days. 


REMEMBERING THOSE 
WITHOUT GARDENS 

U'ardeners in Bermondsey 
have been asked by their 
Borough Council to “sow a row 
of runners which you could keep 
earmarked for some friend who 
is not so fortunate as to possess 
a garden.” 

This is not only a kindly 
thought on someone’s part; it is 
also an admirable suggestion for 
gardeners who sometimes find 
themselves with more lettuces, 
and so on, than they need. 

Generous folk might find their 
reward in an extra pair of help¬ 
ing hands in the garden. One 
good turn . . . ! » 


Water, Water 

TG'ifty gallons of water for 
**■ every man, woman, and child 
every day—that is the average 
amount used in England and 
Wales. 

It is true that industry uses a 
quarter of the total, but this still 
leaves 37} gallons a day per head 
for domestic and individual use ; 
and this seems a vast quantity, 
particularly as some small boys 
we know can manage with about 
half a pint. 

The British Waterworks Asso¬ 
ciation, which supplies these 
figures, states that nearly 950 
million gallons of water is now 
used in Britain each day, com¬ 
pared with 772 million gallons 
in 1939. Yet there are still nearly 
two million people without a 
piped water supply! 

Thoughts on thinking 

Though man a thinking being 
is defined, 

Few use the great prerogative 
of mind. 

How few think justly of the 
thinking few! 

How many never think who 
think they do! 

Jane Taylor 


JUST AN IDEA 

As George MacDonald wrote; 
Things are unbearable just until 
we have to bear them. 
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THINGS SAID 

’Popularity can be dangerous 
for those who cannot live 
up to it. 

Mr. Justice Slade 

A s long as correction does not 
^ take a form which is likely 
to damage a child's self-respect, 
it is usually to his advantage to 
feel that he has paid for his fault 
and that the account is closed. 

Home Office memorandum 

Tt is not generally realised that 
there’ is more water in London 
than in Venice. 

Secretary , Royal 
Humane Society 

CVne of the main purposes of 
^ learning is to train minds 
and characters, and learning does 
not stop on leaving school. 

The Earl of Fevershatn 

'"Those who want to control the 
truth are those who want to 
prevent their people learning the 
truth—in fact, confessing their 
own weakness. 

The Prime Minister 


IN THE COUNTRY 


Flow delightful it is at this 
season of the year to walk 
along the narrow green lane, 
amid the uncurbed luxuriance of 
plants and grasses and protrud¬ 
ing boughs! Where the bushes 
meet overhead, a shimmering 
emerald canopy gives welcome 
shade from the sun of a July 
noontide. 

Here and there the under¬ 
growth spreads across the path 
and it is necessary to thrust a 
way through waist-deep tangles. 
Trailing goose-grass clutches 
with countless minute claws, as 
though to detain the passer-by, 
lest he should hasten by without 
admiring its tiny white flowers. 
Clumps of willowherb and yellow 
ragwort also bar the path of the 
rambler. 

Small moths flutter ahead like 
tiny wind-tossed fragments of 
brown and white parchment. 
Long-tailed tits in black-and- 
white suitings flicker about the 
hazels like big butterflies. The 
green lane in summer is thejr 
haunt, as it is the haunt of a 
host of other birds and butter¬ 
flies and bees. 



OUR HOMELAND 


A pastoral scene in the old 
Bedfordshire village of Astwick 
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PIDGIN-ENGLISH ON 
THE AIR 


■{Perhaps the strangest wireless programme in the world is the 
one to be heard from 9 PA, a regional broadcasting station 
at Port Moresby, in New Guinea ; for the New Guinea Education 
Department devotes half an hour daily to a programme entirely 
in pidgin-English. 


This strange mixture of basic 
English and nursery talk owes its 
origin to early English traders who 
travelled about the East centuries 
ago. Since they could not speak 
the languages of the many native 
races they encountered they intro¬ 
duced this curious jargon, “ pidgin” 
being a corruption of the word 
“ business.” 

Today pidgin has become a 
' world language, spoken and under¬ 
stood by millions of Africans, 
Asiatics, and native races through¬ 
out the South Seas. 

LEGAL LANGUAGE 

Pidgin is legal talk in native 
courts administered by white men. 
Clerks in the local courts which sit 
in the Northern Territories of Aus¬ 
tralia to try Aborigine wrongdoers 
use the following form of oath to 
witnesses: 

“Now we want you to tell us 
about that trouble. No more 
gammon, no more humbug, you 
talkem true fellow all the time. 
No more what other blacks been 
talk longa you. Talk what you 
been see yourself longa your own 
eye. Now, talk loud fellow all 
been wantem hear see, big fellow 
boss and all about. You talk true 
fellow all the- time, no more be 
frighten.” t* 

Or, in other words, “tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” 

Not only are South Sea natives 
able to enjoy wireless programmes 
in pidgin, but they can obtain 
newspapers and magazines pub¬ 
lished entirely in this language. 
This is how their local reporter 
presented his account of the wed¬ 
ding of Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh to his native 


readers: “Good feller news e 
come up along England. Number 
One Piccaninny belong King be¬ 
long you and me e marry one long 
feller man name belong Duke of 
Edinburgh. E hurrah much long 
this feller Princess.” 

An old established pidgin maga¬ 
zine published in one of the South 
Sea islands bears the title Frend 
Belong Mi. It prints stories, 
crossword puzzles, quizes, and 
articles. This is how a writer 
describes the workings of wireless: 

“Wairless i gudfelo samting. 
Em I samtung belong hariop tru. 
Wanfelo master i sindaum long 
haf long lillik mashin i salim tok 
i go longwe mor. Olrait, longwe 
mor wanfelo oderfelo master i 
sindaum long liklik mashin em i 
save hirim disfelo tok.” 

In plain English the article said: 
“Wireless is good. It is swift. A 
man sits down at a small machine 
and taps with his finger and electri¬ 
city sends his message a long way. 
A long way off another man sits at 
another machine and understands 
the message.” 

MANY VARIETIES 

Christian missionaries have 
found pidgin a great help in their 
work among native races. Today 
the Bible and prayer and hymn 
books are all published in that 
language. 

There arc many varieties of 
pidgin, but all have points of 
similarity. Thus a Tibetan will 
describe a football match as a 
“ foot-pill-fun-make-play-con test 
a Papuan calls a saw “This one- 
feller you-push-him-he-go you- 
pull-him-he-come,” and a Solo- 
man Islander talks of an aeroplane 
as a “motor-car belong Jesus.” 


ROMAN VILLA OF LUXURY 


TTie Children's Newspaper, July 23, 1951 


Excavations now being made 
near the little town of - Piazza 
Armerina, in Sicily, are gradually 
laying bare the remains of one of 
the most magnificent Roman 
villas ever discovered. Here men 
and women lived in the height of 
luxury from the fourth to the 
eleventh centuries A.D. 

The most remarkable chamber 
yet unearthed has been named the 
Hercules Hall on account of its 
great mosaic floor, practically un¬ 
damaged, which illustrates the 
various labours of Hercules. 
Another fine chamber is the hunt¬ 
ing hall, with a tessellated pave¬ 
ment depicting a series of combats 
between men and wild animals. 
Beyond that again are other 
rooms, also with fine mosaic floors, 
such as the Orpheus Hall which 
presents the legendary harpist en¬ 
chanting birds and beasts with his 
music. 

We know from remains found in 
other parts of Europe that villas 
such as this Sicilian one had many 
points of resemblance to our 
own 18th-century manor houses. 
Usually they were country houses 
forming the centre of an estate, 


and round them were grouped 
barns, stables, .and farm labourers’ 
quarters. 

Such estates, which were usually 
worked by slave labour, were 
practically independent of outside 
supplies ; they produced their own 
wheat, cattle, sheep, pigs, geese, 
and wine, while the women slaves 
would spin and weave and even 
mould tallow for candles. 

In this way the Roman villa was 
the centre of a small, self-con¬ 
tained community where Roman 
gentry lived a life of ease and 
elegance, cultivating the arts as 
well as the land, much as our own 
aristocracy once did. 


ARTIST’S THANKS 

The chapel designed by Henri 
Matisse, the French artist, for the 
Dominican brotherhood of Vence, 
in the Alpes Maritimes, in grati¬ 
tude for their care of him when 
he was ill, has just been com¬ 
pleted. The exterior is white 
with a blue and white tiled roof. 

There are stained-glass windows 
and inside are murals in black 
and white tiles. : 


First railway 
in 

Britain 

It was just 150 years ago, on 
July 24, 1801, that Parliament 

sanctioned the construction of the 
first British railway—the Surrey 
Iron Railway—and its first 9i-mile 
section from Wandsworth to Croy¬ 
don was opened for traffic exactly 
two years later. 

It was not a steam railway—its 
wagons were drawn by horses— 
but it was the first commercial rail¬ 
way, not only in Britain but in 
the world. It was used for Ihc 
transport of coal and goods to and 
from the 38 mills and factories 
then situated on the banks of the 
River Wandle, whose course it 
roughly followed. 

WANDSWORTH TO MERSTHAM 

Starting from the point where 
the Wandle joins the Thames at 
Wandsworth, the railway passed 
through Merton and Mitcham to 
Croydon, and was later extended 
through Purley to Merstham. 

At the opening of this extension 
engineers were given a surprising 
demonstration of the way in which 
the transport of heavy loads could 
be helped by a rail-track. 

Twelve wagons, each with three 
tons of stone, were linked together 
and a horse yoked to them. After 
the horse had drawn the train six 
miles without apparent fatigue, 
four more loaded wagons were 
added, the train then weighed 
more than 55 tons, but the horse 
was still able to draw it with ease. 

It was this demonstration that 
convinced engineers of the im¬ 
mense possibilities of a steam- 
hauled train on rails. 

Although more than a century 
has passed since the Surrey track 
was demolished, much of its path 
is still traceable. 
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CYCLE SERVICE 

18. What to take on 
holiday 

You should never overburden 
yourself and make cycling harder, 
nor should you leave out certain 
essentials for the sake of a few 
pounds in weight. 

Apart from the cycling essen¬ 
tials, such as pump, lamp, tool¬ 
kit, cape, and maps, let us draw up 
a “must” list of gersonal effects: 
Spare pullover, two shirts, two sets 
of underwear, three pairs of socks, 
pyjamas, slippers for the evening, 
light slacks, toilet requisites in an 
oilskin bag, two towels, first-aid 
outfit, an insect repellant, sun-tan 
lotion, a holdall with mending 
materials, metal mug, plate, knife, 
fork, and spoon. 

Perhaps not in the essential 
class, but certainly useful, are a 
small pressure stove, kettle-teapot, 
and muslin tea-bags. 

If you know your route you can 
send some of the spare clothing 
ahead. 

For a cycle-camping holiday, the 
camping gear must be added to 
this list. But divide the kit for 
carrving with your companion. 

V. S. 

B®®®®®©®®®®®® 1 ®®®® 
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HONOURING Til FIRST PRINTER 



A reconstruction of Gutenberg’s press in the Mainz exhibition 


. ; 


Pouring the molten metal into 
a mould to cast type 


A monk draws illuminated initials, 
as in Gutenberg’s day 


An actual Gutenberg Bible in the Mainz exhibition 


The man usually considered to 
have been the first to print a book 
with -separate pieces of movable 
type was John Gutenberg, whose 
home town, Mainz, Germany, has 
been celebrating his invention and 
work with festivities, congresses, 
and exhibitions. 

Gutenberg was born about 1400, 
but it was not until some 40 years 
later that he gave to the world 
what is thought to be his first 
printed book, the famous Bible 
with 42 lines to a page. At that 
time, of course, all copies of booYs 
had to be laboriously written out 
by hand, and they could only be 
bought by the rich. 

Gutenberg’s, invention was to 
make books available in almost 


unlimited numbers, cheap enough 
for many more people to buy. 

At first, printing was denounced 
as “devil’s work” and black 
magic. Gutenberg suffered many 
setbacks. He borrowed money to 
carry on his work, and, when he 
could not repay it, his beloved 
printing press was seized in the 
very hour of his triumph and heu 
was thrown out of his office. 

He died an almost forgotten 
man, but he had laid the founda¬ 
tions of the art which has proved 
one of civilisation’s greatest bless¬ 
ings. 

Mainz today takes a great pride 
in its Gutenberg Museum, which 
contains many,relics of the medie¬ 
val printers. 
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if God spare my life / will 
Cause a boy that driveth 
the plough shall know 
more of the scripture 
than thou doestl" Such 
was the vow made to an 
opponent by young 
William Tynaale. 


Pioneers 


0 


55 . William Tyndale, 
translator of the Bible 



Soon after that 
Tyndale started his 
translation of the 
Bible. He quickly 
met with opposition 
from the church, 
and in 1524 to 
escape persecution, 

he was forced to __ 

leave England for Hamburg . 




With unabated zeal 
continued his task. 
Working directly 
from the original, 
Tyndale wrote with 
such lucidity of 
style and directness 
of meaning that 
, the work became a 

basis for future translations. 


But finally, through a trick, 
Tynaale was arrested, ana 
in 1536 this scholar of 
outstanding ability and 
literary power was 
condemned as a heretic 
and sentenced to death 
— a martyr to his religious 
beliefs. • “ * 



UNDERWATER GUN TO RAISE WRECKS 


IN FRIENDSHIP’S 
NAME 

Girl Guides have been celebrat¬ 
ing the tenth anniversary of the 
Guide International Service—a ser¬ 
vice based on the Guide creed of 
friendliness and sisterhood. 

Set up in the early part of the 
war at the suggestion of the Guides 
themselves to form teams to work- 
in Greece, Holland, Transjordan, 
and Malaya, the G.I.S. was soon 
involve'd in work connected with 
the displaced persons in Europe 
and elsewhere. In Malaya a team 
sent from Australia for eanteen 
work found themselves setting up 
vaccination centres ;n the jungle 
to combat a smallpox epidemic. 

Since the war the G.I.S. has con¬ 
tinued its good work in Germany, 
and recently a group of workers 
was asked to take over the whole 
of the International Refugees 
Organisation Welfare Department 
in the British zone. 

Emigration problems are the 
chief concern of the G.I.S., but it 
does not end there, for two G.I.S. 
members are superintending two 
rehabilitation centres in Germany 
for limbless and ex-T B cases,’and 
G.I.S. funds have helped to finance 
three occupational training courses 
through which 500 men and women 
have qualified for employment. 

It is all noble work, all done in 
the name of friendship ; and how 
great a thing is friendship. It all 
reflects great credit on the Guide 
Movement. 


A C N correspondent aboard a 
ship calling in the Clyde recently 
heard this storyof an incident when 
the ship’s football team was play¬ 
ing a match in Burma. • 

The game was played in a 
forest clearing near a port, and 
nearby elephants placidly carried 
on with their job of “pilin' teak.” 
They know no word of command 
but work to the sound of a whistle, 
by which they judge when it is 
time to start and when to finish 
their task. 


The disaster to the submarine 
Affray, and the problem of salvag¬ 
ing her from the depth at which 
she lies, have turned people’s 
thoughts to modem methods of 
raising sunken vessels. 

Captain Lawson Smith, the well- 
known diver and lecturer, has 
given the C N some details about 
an ingenious device which has 
speeded up under-sea operations 
to an amazing extent. This is the 
Gox Submarine Gun, which can 
fire a hollow bolt into a ship's side. 
The bolt does not hurtle right into 
the ship, like a projectile, but re¬ 
mains embedded in its side, against 
which the gun itself is closely 
pressed by a diver. 

This gun was developed in 
the 20’s from the principle of the 


During the progress of the game 
a deliberate infringement of the 
rules brought from the referee a 
shrill blast on his whistle. The 
elephants, taking it as a signal to 
cease work, immediately dropped 
their loads and made for the feed¬ 
ing grounds across the playing 
field. 

The game, was brought to a 
sudden end, for neither coaxing 
nor threatening could induce the 
animals back to work until after 
the feeding-time break. 


Humane Killer,and it wasfirstused 
for firing solid bolts into a ship's 
plates as thick as one inch, so that 
damage to them could be speedily 
patched up. 

The disaster to the submarine 
Thetis inspired the inventor to 
develop his projectile. His new 
idea was to fire a hollow 44-inch 
bolt into a sunken submarine’s 
hull in order that air or liquid food 
could be passed through to im¬ 
prisoned sailors. 

COMPRESSED AIR 

The same hollow bolt method 
could also be used for pumping 
compressed air into a sunken 
vessel, which would force the 
water out of it and cause it to 
rise to the surface. 

This air bolt has a sharp nose to 
enable it to pierce the ship's side. 
This obstructing nose is then de¬ 
tached by a screwdriver which is 
pushed through the hollow bore of 
the bolt. When a sufficient number 
have been inserted, pipes are 
attached to the bolts and com¬ 
pressed air pumped into the wreck. 

To use this method, however, 
to try to raise the Affray might 
present many-difliculties. For she 
is lying below 258 feet of water, 
which produces a pressure on the 
diver of 130 lbs. per.square inch, 
and this limits his time on the 
wreck to a few minutes. 


Another method is to use cables. 
Captain Lawson Smith recalls his 
visit to the Thetis, which sank 12 
years ago in 160 feet in Liverpool 
Bay. 

“The diving conditions there 
were bad enough,” he says, “with 
treacherous tides, and the diver’s 
time on the sea bed limited to not 
more than 20 minutes by the 
pressure of the sea. Nevertheless, 
divers did succeed in passing cables 
under her hull, and she was 
eventually lifted by the tides and 
beached.” 

As to lifting the Affray by this 
means from a depth of 258 feet, 
he thinks it would be next to im¬ 
possible, “although, believe me,” 
he says, “divers have achieved the 
seemingly impossible in the past.” 


With her familiar buff funnels, 
white upperworks, and black hull, 
the paddle steamer Golden Eagle 
has been a holiday ship secure in 
the affections of countless Lon¬ 
doners she has carried down the 
Thames to Southend, Clacton, 
Margate, and Ramsgate. 

Now 42 years old, she is to make 
her last voyage. Her owners, the 
General Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany, have announced she is to be 
sold for breaking up, and London 
River will sorely miss her. 


Tfie Children's Newspaper, July 28, 1951 

CAPTAIN COOK’S 
TELESCOPE 

A telescope which may have 
given Captain Cook his first view 
of Australia has recently come 
into the possession of Mr. I. H. 
Clark, an Adelaide antique dealer. 
It was offered to him among “odds 
and ends of antique interest” by 
a family making a house-moving 
clearance. The telescope is in¬ 
scribed “Captain James Cook, 
Endeavour, 1768.” 

It was in 1768 that Captain 
Cook was given command of the 
Endeavour, which was being sent 
to the Pacific by the Royal Society 
to observe the transit of Venus. 
This was duly observed from 
Tahiti on June 3, 1769, and on the 
return journey New Zealand was 
circumnavigated and Australia was 
also visited for the first time. 

The telescope was in the posses¬ 
sion of one family for a century 
and a half; they traced it back to 
the time when their ancestors were 
instrument-makers in Wales. 

The telescope was brought in for 
repair by a sea captain who had 
beenone of Cook's crew, but before 
the repairs were completed the 
captain was drowned at sea, and so 
it remained in the possession of 
the instrument maker. When the 
family migrated (o Australia about 
100 years ago they took the 
telescope with them. 

Mr. Clark contemplates present¬ 
ing this historic treasure to 
Adelaide Museum. 


Two wars provided the Golden 
Eagle with dramatic adventures. 
In 1914 she joined in transporting 
the British Expeditionary Force to 
France and then was converted to 
a seaplane carrier. 

In 1939 she evacuated many 
London children to the East Coast, 
and nine months later she rescued 
hundreds of soldiers from the 
beaches of Dunkirk. The rest of 
the war she spent as an anti-air¬ 
craft vessel in the Thames 
approaches. 


ELEPHANTS STOPPED PLAY 


LAST VOYAGE OF GOLDEN EAGLE 


VICE VERSA—F. ANSTEY’S AMUSING SCHOOL STORY TOLD IN PICTURES (5) 



Coggs, who was already in the dormitory, 
attacked the 44 sneak ”—Mr. Bultitude. When 
the Doctor arrived, Mr. Bultitude : said he 
wanted Coggs “ bound over to keep the peace.” 
The Head replied, “ You have come back this 
year with a very queer way of talking of your¬ 
self,” and he warned him to behave like a 
reasonable 44 boy.” Then he told him he would 
accept Iiis explanation that he didn’t know the 
tuck was in his box. 



Young Dick Bultitude had taken dancing les¬ 
sons, so his father was obliged to go to the 
class. Here were Mr. Burdckin, the dancing 
master, two sisters of a day-boy and their 
governess, and Dulcie, the Head’s daughter. 
She asked Mr. Bultitude to dance and he replied, 
44 1 tell you I never dance. I can’t dance any 
more than a lamp-post.” Dulcie, who had often 
danced with Dick, was hurt. 44 You’re a nasty, 
sulky boy,” she said. 



Mr. Bultitude was paired with Miss Mutlow, 
who dragged him through the Lancers. Then 
the teacher insisted on 44 Master ” Bultitude 
showing them how to dance the Scotch 
hornpipe. 44 1 tell you I can’t,” he said. 44 T 
never did such a thing in my life ; it would 
be. enough to kill me at my age ! ’ ’ Mr. 
Burdekin replied, 44 Do you mean to say you 
will not dance the hornpipe ? ” 44 No,” declared 
Mr. Bultitude. 44 I’ll be d—d if I do ! ” 



Mr. Burdckin turned pink, the governess 
screamed, the boys tittered. 44 After that dis¬ 
graceful language, in the presence of thfe fairer 
sex, I have no more to do with you,” exclaimed 
Mr. Burdekin, and he made him stand on a form. 
Then the Doctor entered. 44 And pray what 
may you be doing up there, sir ? ” he asked. 
44 Upon my soul I can’t say,” replied Mr. 
Bultitude. 44 Ask that gentleman there with the 
fiddle—he knows.” 


It looks as though the city merchant-lurned-schoolboy is ia real trouble now. See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, July 28, 1951 


The Gallant Third of Milbourne 


The Shining 
Hour (2) 

The Gallant Third have been 
taken to France for a holiday by 
their Form-master, Mr. Grimmett. 
On the first day the boys, leaving 
Mr. Grimmett to rest, climb Mont 
Joly. Arriving at the summit they 
discover, to their horror, that 
Pettifer is missing ! 

/''Vr, whatever had happened to 
^ Pettifer? What had become 
of him! Here they all were, safe 
and sound, on the top of the 
mountain—all, that is, with the 
exception of Pettifer! 

His disappearance filled them all 
with alarm. Had good old Petti¬ 
fer fallen into a crevasse? 

But there were no crevasses, so 
far as they knew, to fall into. 

But trust Pettifer to sniff one out 
if there was one! 

“I’d back Pettifer’s brains 
against any of yours any day,” said 
Whitstable, one of Pettifer’s live¬ 
liest admirers. 

Still, it doesn't need brains to 
tumble into a crevasse. And when 
Whitstable had yielded a grudging 
assent, it was Jellicombe who 
offered another solution. 

“No! Pettifer was too_ fagged 
to carry on,” he said. “Didn’t you 
notice how tired he looked this 
morning?” 

“After our long journey?” 

“Yes, after our journey. I 
blame the Grim Bird for making 
us plug up here today!” 

“He didn’t make us,” said 
Maxton, that stickler for justice. 
“It was you silly asses who pressed 
him.” 

“Well, all I know is: it’s been 
too much for old Pettifer. He 
isn’t as strong as he looks, you 
know!” 

“Rot!” they retorted. 

JJut this did not help to explain 
the strange absence of Petti¬ 
fer. So was it Balmforth who 
came nearer the mark? 

“No, you’re all wrong,” he said. 
“When the Grim Bird told me to 
take charge of the party old Petti¬ 
fer was furious. That’s why he’s 
. left us.” 

“But he let you take charge 
when we started,” said Maxton 
again. 

“I know he did. But all the 
time he intended to oust me as 
soon as we were out of the Grim 
Bird’s sight. But I was too quick 
for him! So that’s why he’s 
chucked us. He’s sulking. You 
know how he always likes to be 
boss.” 

“And that’s not fair cither,” said 
Maxton and Jellicombe together. 
“Old Pettifer isn’t that sort at all. 
Didn’t he found the Ants Club, 
and share all the kudos with you 
chaps?” 

“It didn't last long,” they re¬ 
torted. 

“It brought us out here!” 

And this, though convincing to 
some so far as it went, hardly went 
far enough in solution of Pettifer’s 
absence. 

It was then that Wheat Minor 
struck in. “If you really want to 
know,” he said, “Pettifer funked 



it. You see, he has never climbed 
a real mountain before.” 

“Have you?” squeaked young 
Sprottle. 

“You mind your own business,” 
snapped Wheat, sorely missing his 
ice-axe and rope. “I only know 
that Pettifer is not very keen on 
climbing.” 

“Did he tell you so?” Maxton 
demanded. 

“Oh, no!” confessed Wheat, 
with rare virtue. “But I spotted 
that he didn't fancy it, Maxton, 
because he kept telling me to be 
careful all the way up. He kept 
pestering me to lie down a bit if I 
felt dizzy.” 

“Jolly decent of him,” said 
Maxton. 

“Thank you,” sneered Wheat. 

JJut Balmforth had had enough 
of this. “Listen!” he bade. 
“We’ll give him ten minutes, and 
then if he hasn't turned up we 
must go down and search for him. 
I expect he is only loitering about, 
picking wildfiowers. You know 
how keen on flowers old Pettifer 
is!” 

. “I didn’t know,” said Jelli¬ 
combe. “But I’ll take your word 
for it. He is always going in for 
some quaint fad or other.” 

“I never heard flowers called 
fads before,” Wheat replied crush- 
ingly. 

“Well, don’t rock-plants have 
flowers? Of course they do,” 
Whitstable told him. “I spotted 
any amount of them when we were 
passing that shale—the stretch of 
shale that the Grim Bird warned us 
against. You remember? He told 
us to give it a jolly wide berth!” 

“Are you suggesting that Petti¬ 
fer didn't?” 

“I don’t know,” said Whitstable. 
“But supposing he didn't! What 
then?” 


Young 

Quiz 



1 Complete these book titles: 

Pride and ——; Sense and 
:-; Dontbey and -. 

2 In which sport would you 
score a magpie? 

3 What is a hydrometer? 

4 Who were the Strandlopers? 

5 What is the highest mountain 
in the British Isles? 

6 Who is the Minister of 
Food? 

7 A labyrinth is—an insect, a 
type of boat, or a maze? 

S Who defined cricket as “cast¬ 
ing a ball at three straight 
sticks and defending the 
same with a fourth ”? 

Answers on page 10 


by GUNBY 

HADATH 

^hev saw what he meant. And 
their hearts came into their 
mouths. For Pettifer had dropped 
behind, they recalled. It was plain 
as a pikestaff. He had gone after 
those rock-plants! 

“And when he was stooping his 
foot slipped, or something?” said 
Sprottle. “And flop he went into 
the shale before he could save 
himself.” 

“And he’s broken his leg,” sup¬ 
plied Whitstable. “And stunned 
himself, too.” Whitstable always 
believed in giving good measure. 

“Well, that would explain why 
he didn’t call out to us, Whit¬ 
stable.” 

“Yes, of course it does. He 
couldn't call out for help.” 

“Poor old Pettifer!” Balmforth 
responded, wrung by remorse. 
“It’s all my fault for not letting 
him have the command.” 

“Which you ought to have 
done,” clapped on Maxton, 
staunch to the core. “Pettifer has 
always taken the lead, as you 
know.” 

“But that won’t help us to find 
him,” Balmforth retorted. “We 
must all shout together. If he isn’t 
too hurt he may hear us.” 

So "Pettifer!” they shouted. 
“Pettifer! Pettifer!” 

And “Pettifer!" echoed the 
mountain. “ Pettifer! Pettifer!" 

But no other voice gave reply. 

Qh, whatever were they to 
do? They had lost poor old 
Pettifer! 

Must they go back and tell Mr. 
Grimmett? 

No, not yet. For he would be 
so furious that he might take them 
straight back to England. 

The first thing to do was to 
scramble down to the shale and if 
they didn't find Pettifer there they 
must hunt for him. 

Poor old Pettifer! Still, unless 
he had hurt himself badly, there 
was no need to report him for dis¬ 
obeying instructions! 

“Is that agreed?” Balmforth de¬ 
manded, turning to Wheat. 

“As if I would sneak on him!” 
Wheat said. 

“All right! Mind you don’t, 
then. That’s all.” 

And off they set in a body, some 
of them straight for the shale, and 
others scattering, as Balmforth 
commanded. 

“Pettifer!” they kept shouting. 
“Where are you, Pettifer?” 

And “Pettifer!" echoed the 
summits. "Where are you, 
Pettifer ?” 

Jt was only then that Jellicombe 

wanted to know what the spire 
of a church was doing down there 
at the bottom of the farther’side 
of the mountain? Well, where 
there was a church there was prob¬ 
ably a village. 

Giving the others the slip, he 
pelted down for all he was worth. 

His thirst for knowledge had 
served him in good stead. There 
was a village. The first building 
he saw was a grim building which 

_ Continued on page 10 



MARS ARE MARVELLOUS- 
AND BIG! 

Mars are such big bars 

Mars have such a marvellous taste 

Mars are such fine value 

— get yours today! 



MY ROLINX IS THE ENVY 
OF EVERYONE! 


A PENCIL BOX THAT’S 
GUARANTEED. 

IS SOMETHING THAT 
YOU REALLY 
NEED ! 


PENCIL 

BOX 

THE PENCIL BOX WITH 1 THE 
ROLL TOP LID. 


Obtainable from Stationers, Toy 
Shops or Stores. 



Comp/ete with 
Contents. 


Sole Distributors: ARTHUR RODGERS. LTD., 10. OXFORD STREET, EARLESTOWN, LANCS. 
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APPROVAL SHEETS 


GIANT SHIP PAGKET FREE 


FREE!!! , FREE!!! 

SHAKESPEARE STAMP, etc. 

We will send ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to YOU, these 2 Beautiful AIR¬ 
MAIL COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMPS, issued by HUNGARY in 

1948, one blue, one red. One 
depicts the great English author 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
(1564/1616), harp, mask, and the 
famous BALCONY LOVE SCENE 
from “ ROMEO AND JULIET ” ; 
the other marvellous FREE 
STAMP shows the famous i nven tor 
GUTENBERG (1392/1468), and 
the first printing press. Just ask 
for gift No. A.61, and to see our 
Approvals (you are under no 
obligation to purchase anything!). 
Enclose 2jd. for postage. We will 
also send our free 10-page brochure 
and price list of all accessories. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES 

(Dept. C.N.61) 

EASTRINCTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 




THE fact that for the past 7f years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dent.CN), South Hackney, London, E-9, England 

Established 188(1 


Magnificent bi- 
coloured NEW ISSUE 
of CAYMAN depicting 
the “ CAT BOAT,” 
as used for turtle 
fishing, is included 
FREE with the fol¬ 
lowing fine collection 
of used and unused 
British Colonial ships and canoes; VAN 
RIEBECK’S ship, the fine VALETTA Harbour, 
canoe on the BRUNEI River, a fine large stamp 
of FIJI showing native sailing canoe, the 
famous Captain Cook’s ENDEAVOUR, and 
finally Lake Victoria showing dhow. SEND 
NOW as demand will be great. Just enclose 
3d. postage, request Approvals and FREE 
illustrated list of sets, etc. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. 

(CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRALL 


STAMP COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT FREE 

This marvellous outfit, comprising of stamp 
album, hinees, perforation gauge, watermark 
detector, wants list, duplicate book, trans¬ 
parent envelopes, magnifying glass, etc., etc., 
is sent absolutely I'HEE to persons asking to 
see a selection of our stamps at bargain prices 
oil Approval, and sending 6<f. for cost of 
postage and packing. In addition, we allow 
a discount of 3d. in the 1/- on purchases 
over 2/-, 

ARTHUR CRAVEN. 50 Edea Avenue. Wakefield. 

The ideal firm catering for 1‘ 


i FREE CIGARETTE CARDS! 

I Every order over 2/6 is subject to a free 

| set of wonderfully coloured film stars. 

| Each 5/- of an order is subject to a free 
l set of 50 and one album (each set different.) 
! 100 different cards 2/3. Mitfed packets. 
I 6d. and 1/-. Albums, 1/-. Catalogue of 
i over 1,200 sets for 3id. 

GIVE POUNDS AWAF—EVERY DAY. 

hilateUsts and Cartophilists! 


B K COLONIAL PACKET 


A fine commemorative packet including 
superb map stamp of Pacific Islands to 
all asking for Discount Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. C.N.), 
28 Farm Close, lekenham, Mdx. 



FREE 


SET OF 3 


large SAHA- 


Rtamp illustrated 
to all collectors 
requesting 


Amazing 


Send 3d. 


Approvals. 

postage and lists. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 


to cover my 
23, 


FREE! COMPLETE SET, 

DEPICTING SCENES FROM 
WAGNER’S OPERAS 

Be sure to obtain this scarce, interesting 
FREE GIFT by requesting my bargain 
Approvals and enclosing a 2Ad. stamp 
for postage. 

J. A. PEACHEY (W), 

II Wherstead Road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


OLYMPIC GAMES FREE 


I 1 This fine mint Athletic Set from MONACO 
depicting OLYMPIC HURDLER. RUNNER 
■ and DISCUS THROWER will be sent 
I absolutely FREE to all genuine applicants 

I for Approvals sending 2J(l. stamp for 
postage. 

I BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), 

J . Newton, West Kirby. CHESHIRE. 

I have given over 


Have you had 
v our share ? 
W rite to-day 
requesting dis¬ 
count Approvals 
and I will send 
2 0 0 stamps 
free by return of post. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (Dept. C.N.34), 

“ LARKHILL,” 237 HARTFORD ROAD, 
DAVENHAM. NORTIIWICH, CHESHIRE 


100,000 STAMPS 
FREE'"ST 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefillers, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemorativcs, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., $d., Id- 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD„ WALLIS DOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


TRIANGULAR STAMPS FREE 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept 


The Windsor Stamp Co. will send 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to all who -ask to 
see a Selection of Windsor Stamps on 
Approval two terrific TRIAKGULARS. 
One is a FRENCH SOMALI COAST 
Air Mail Commemorative inscribed 
1891/1941, issued by the wartime Vichy 
Government who were unable to place 
the stamps on sale in the colony, and 
showing Obock and Djibouti and an 
aeroplane, train, ships and camels. The 
other triangular- sliow r s Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and was issued in 1946 by 
MONACO in tribute to the memory of 
the famous American President. Both 
will add gr e a t*i Merest to YOUR COL¬ 
LECTION. To get YOURS —send 
NOW; just write for Free Triangular 
Packet and ask to see a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps on Approval. Send 2 Jd. 

stamp for postage. 

, CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


PUZZLE OF THE NIGHTJAR 
AND ITS SONG 


Will the nightjar ever start nest¬ 
ing on the roofs of houses? 

This is the question which a 
number of Sussex schoolboys have 
been asking, for they have watched 
with astonishment the unusual 
habit of these birds in perching on 
cottage roofs when singing their 
“churring” song. 

One famous naturalist and 
broadcaster who has studied the 
nightjar's strange ways both in 
Britain and on the Continent de¬ 
clares that not until two years ago 
did he find these birds using the 
roofs of houses as singing-posts. 
As a rule the nightjar prefers to 
utter its strange “churring” song 
from a gorse bush or low bough of 
an oak or birch. 

Yet nightjars at Chailey have 
been seen singing from the chim¬ 
ney pots, the top of goalposts, and 
the roofs of garden sheds. That 
is why the schoolboy naturalists 
(who have been wakened when the 
birds started churring above their 
bedroom ceilings) are now won¬ 
dering if our British nightjar will 
ever be seen to nest on the roofs, 
as the American nightjars do. 

At present the British birds 
always breed on the ground, laying 
two greyish-cream or sometimes 
white eggs in a slight depression. 
No nest is built, but some bird¬ 
watchers believe that the hen 
makes herself a scrape in the 
bracken in which to lay her couple 
of eggs. 

This is not the view of 13-year- 
old Percy Bennett, of North 
Chailey, where seven or eight pairs 
of nightjars breed in some years. 
“1 think the depression where the 


bird lays is simply caused by the 
birds sitting there,” he says. 

This opinion is, perhaps, con¬ 
firmed by the manner in which the 
nightjar will move her eggs several 
inches to a new site once she 
knows that the nesting-place has 
been discovered. That nightjars 
do this has only recently become 
known, thanks to the observation 
of a young R.A.F. Medical Officer. 

The nightjar is a slender bird 
with long wings and wheeling flight 
that account for its ancient name 
of “night-hawk.” It is seldom 
seen or heard in daytime, and 
Chailey schoolboys recall only 
three occasions in the last four 
years when the churring has been 
heard early in the day. Each time 
the spell of song lasted for no more 
than 40 seconds and was heard 
before 10 a.m. 

It is after dark when we hear 
their “music” at its best—if we 
may call it that. The sound is 
naturally heard most often when 
several competing pairs are in the 
neighbourhood, though most 
villages where the nightjars breed 
can boast no more than one or two 
pairs. 

There are numerous exceptions, 
though, and parts of the North 
Downs in Surrey support a vast 
population of nightjars amid the 
bracken. They can be seen at 
dusk until well into September, 
when they leave for their winter 
retreat in Africa. It was presum¬ 
ably one of these birds on 
migration which was seen -on 
September 13 last year flying 
round a lamp-post in an East¬ 
bourne street. 


GALLANT THIRD OF MELBOURNE 

Continued from pa»e 0 


could hardly, he reckoned, be any¬ 
thing but the village school! 

Well. Pettifer wouldn’t be there, 
of course. That was ridiculous. 

So Jcllicombe was about to pass 
on to the church to find the Cure 
and ask if the truant had been 
there, when some curious instinct 
pulled him up with a start. He 
crept to the school and. raising his 
hands to a window-sill, he peered 
through the pane. 

A N astonishing spectacle met him. 

For there was Pettifer, all by 
himself at the blackboard, giving 
the ardent young scholars a lesson 
in English. 

And the window being open at 
the top, Jcllicombe, holding his 
breath now, could hear every 
word. 

Pettifer was employing the Grim 
Bird's best style. Never in all his 
born days, he was telling his class, 
had he encountered such a hope¬ 
less collection of blockheads. He 
despaired of them, he was sighing, 
he wholly despaired of them. Not 
one of them even shuffled a foot 
as they listened. 

So it was Mr. Grimmett's sub¬ 
stitute who took alarm first when 
he turned and encountered Jelli- 
combe's face at the window. And 
bidding his scholars to get on with 
their work, he left them and joined 
the eavesdropper on the road. 


But wherever was their own 
master? Jellicombe asked. 

“You mean when I stole 
through the.window? He was busy 
with the girls’ class in the other 
schoolroom. I expect he had gone 
to give the schoolmistress a hand. 
I would rather teach boys than 
girls any day. Wouldn't you, 
Jellicombe?” 

“I don’t know,” said Jellicombe. 
“I’m not an expert like some 
people. But what / want to know 
is what on earth did you think you 
were doing?” 

“Well, didn’t the Grim Bird tell 
us to improve the shining hour? 
And wasn’t I improving it?” said 
Pettifer forcibly. “It isn’t every 
man who'd be so unselfish as to 
give a part of his holiday to teach¬ 
ing young Frenchies. But not a 
word to the others.” 

“No,” Jellicombe promised. 
“Not a word to the others, old 
man.” 

Read next week how the Third 
Form represent England in a “ Test 
Match” against France! 


YOUNG QUIZ—Answers 

1 Prejudice ; Sensibility ; Son. 

2 Shooting. 

3 An instrument for finding specific 
gravity of liquids. 

4 A lost native race of Africa. 

5 Ben Nevis (4406 feet). 

6 The Right Hon. Maurice Webb. 

7 A maze. 

8 Rudyard Kipling. 
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SCRIPTS 

MOVING 

PUPPETS 
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AND 

MUSIC 
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BUILD AND PRODUCE YOUR OWN 

Model Theatres! 

The most fascinating 
books ever published 
—Medallion Puppet 
Books—give you the 
story, the script and 
the Model Theatres 
with real working 
puppets to stage your 
own show. All in full 
colour. All for 31- 
Ask to see the full 
range at your local 
bookshop. Write for 
illustrated list. 

Puppet Book No. 3 ALADDIN 

The full pantomime story, the 
script including the 
musical score. Com¬ 
plete with model section 
which makes up Model 
Theatre and full cast 
working 
puppets. 

In stiff 
boar dg g 
cover s* 1-hnrr 
and full 
colour, 

31- 


no. 7 ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Specification as above, giving every¬ 
thing you need to put on your own up¬ 
roarious musical programme of this 
popular story. 3/- 

PUNCH & JUDY— 

Puppet Book 
No. I 

Contains every¬ 
thing you need 
to cut-out and 
make up a rigid 
theatre 14" high 
and 7 working 
puppets. Also 
the history of 
Punch and 
Judy, complete 
script of the 
play and full 
directions. Full 
colour 31- 

From your bookseller, or, if in 
difficulty, 3/3 post free, from 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. D2) 5 Dowgate Hill, London E.C.4 





“TABLE 
CRICKET” 

The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played with teams of miniature 
men, ball and stumps with bails. 
Overarm bowling:,double wickets 
and all the “ outs *' such as clean 
bowled, caught, stumped, etc. 
Googlies, breaks and even body¬ 
line bowling. Hits for six, four, 
and odd runs. 

Send stamp for full details and 
Order Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH 

(T.C.I7) The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST (.Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


BERTIE AT THE FESTIVAL' 



LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 
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By the C N 

J-Jercules is a constellation of 
supreme interest, though it is 
not adorned with any very bright 
stars owing to their great dis¬ 
tances. 

It is now high up in the south 
of an evening as soon as the sky 
becomes dark, and may be identi¬ 
fied by the arrangement of six 
of its chief stars which are in the. 
form of a trapezium, as shown in 
the star map. 

These are all of similar medium 
brightness, and may be found not 
far from overhead. They repre¬ 
sent the body of Hercules, the 
great Strong Man and mytho¬ 
logical deity of primitive times. 

The seventh star, Ras Algethi, 
represents the Head. It is one of 
the most famous stars in the 
heavens, since it rivals Antares 
for pride of place as the largest 
known sun. But Ras Algethi 
appears not nearly so bright 
owing to its immense distance 
from the Earth. 

Since the dawn of history these 
stars have represented a mighty 
man of great prowess, but only in 
much later times did they acquire 
the name of Hercules. 

A singular circumstance which 
suggests great antiquity is the 
fact that the man Hercules now 
appears in the sky as if upside 
down., with his feet above us of 
an evening and his head nearly 
halfway down towards the 
southern horizon. 

CHANGE OF EARTH’S TILT 

But some 10,000 to 12,000 
years ago, when this constellation 
may have been first conceived and 
the stars Pi and Eta were 
successively Pole Stars near where 
Polaris is now, this Strong Man 
would have appeared the right 
way up, with the Head, the star 
Ras Algethi, almost overhead. It 
is the change of tilt in the 
Earth's axis which through this 
long period has inverted this 
symbol of early Man. 

Ras Algethi, an ancient Arabic 
name which means a Head, is 
known to astronomers as Alpha 
Herculis. It is very similar to 
Antares both in size and 
character, but is very much 
farther awiiy. It must not be con- 


Astronomer 

fused with Alpha-in-Ophiuchus, a 
brighter star a little way to the 
left. 

Alpha Herculis may be dis¬ 
tinguished by its reddish tint. Its 
brilliance perceptibly varies, even 
to naked-eye observation, during 
a cycle of about 120 days. 
During this period the colossal 
sun expands and then contracts 
in a marvellous manner, and its 
radiation of heat and light in¬ 
creases from about 300 times 
more than that of our Sun to 
about 620 times. 

It thus appears to consist of a 
vast sphere of pulsating firg-mist 
in inconceivable commotion. In¬ 
terferometer measurements indi¬ 
cate a diameter between 346 and 
400 times that of our Sun. 

Ras Algethi 


+PJ V M.I3 


Epsilon . V. 


has also a very 
much smaller 
companion sun 
which may re¬ 
volve round it. 
As in the case of 
the companion to 
Antares it is of 
greenish tint, and 
while of appar¬ 
ently only sixth 
The chief stars of magnitude it 


^ Ras Algethi 


Hercules 


radiates about 75 


times more light than our Sun. 

Of the other stars, Zeta is the 
most interesting since it is a sun 
very similar to our own, and 
radiates only about five times 
more light. 

It is only 30' light-years’ 
journey away, and is known to 
possess at least one planetary 
sun—a world in the making 
which at present radiates about 
one-fifth the amount of light that 
our Sun does. This planetary sun 
takes about 341 years to revolve 
round its central sun. 

Delta, which is at a distance of 
71 light-years and radiates about 
23 times more light than our Sun, 
also has a companion. This, too, 
may be planetary.. 

Beta is at a distance of about 
108 light-years and radiates about 
95 times more light than our Sun. 
Its planetary sun revolves round 
it in 410 days 13 hours, at an 
average distance of 35 million 
miles. G. F. M. 
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STAMP NEWS 

Two hundred and fifty years ago 
Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, 
with 100 followers, founded a 
settlement at the spot now known 
as Detroit. That is the subject of 
a stamp which is being issued this 
month in the United States to 
mark the growth of the little trad¬ 
ing post into a great industrial 
town. 

JTalkland Islands are to have a 
new set of definitive stamps. • 

The printing of the 15 United 
Nations postage stamps is to 
be undertaken by two firms—one 
in London and the other at Haar¬ 
lem, Holland. 

Two new stamps have been issued 
in France. One depicts Saint 
Nicholas, the other the Chateau 
Bontemps at Arbois. 


PRIZEWINNERS! 

The Prize Bicycle offered in 
No. 3 of C N's new series of com¬ 
petitions has been awarded to 
Anne Beaufoy, 

98 Tuddenham Road, 

Ipswich, Suffolk, 

whose entry was correct and most 
neatly written according to age. 

The 10 Ten-shilling Notes have 
been awarded to the following, 
whose entries were also correct 
and adjudged the next best: 

Robin Adams, Cheadle ; B. G. Baker, 
Romford; Valerie Butler, Hanley 
Swan ; John Fawcett, Almondbury ; 
Margaret Galt, Dumbarton ; Barbara 
Hawley, London, S.W .18 ; William 
McEwan, Consett ; Alexandra Wal- 
ker-Morison, Cupar. 

SOLUTION: 1, China. 2, 
Holland. 3, Spain, 4, U.S. 5, 
Egypt. 6, Britain. 7, Norway. 8, 
Canada. 9, Italy. 


SPORTS 

SHORTS 

T (, E fourth Test match begins 
on Thursday, July 26, at 
Leeds. Of the six previous 
matches on this Yorkshire 
ground, England won five and the 
other was drawn. In 1907 
England were dismissed for 76, 
and then South Africa were all 
out for 75! 

T h e A .A.A. Marathon is due to 
be run on Saturday at Perry 
Barr, Birmingham. A new name 
will be inscribed on the list of 
champions, for Jack Holden, the 
greatest marathon runner of the 
post-war period, has decided to 
retire. He is 43. Holden won 
three A.A.A. marathons, and last 
year held three titles—British, 
Empire Games, and the European 
championships, a wonderful trio. 

(Congratulations to Mrs. Sheila 
Lervvill (formerly Miss Alex¬ 
ander), who recently won the high 
jump at the Women’s A.A.A. 
Championships, and set up a new 
world record of 5 feet 7| inches. 
This bettered the previous record 
of Mrs. Fanny Blankers-Koen, 
the amazing Dutch athlete, by a 
quarter of an inch. Mrs. Lerwill, 
who is 22, is also an English net- 
ball international. 

T"is weekend will see the finals 
of the A.S.A. National Diving 
Championships at New Brighton. 
Louis Marchant, who has held 
the plain diving title for the past 
five years, is hoping to compete 
again, although he is now 35. 
Last year he decided to retire; 
but the lure of the National 
Championships was too much for 
him and he is to try to add yet 
one more title to his long list of 
honours. 

Tony Fox, 21 -year-old Cam¬ 
bridge medical student, who 
did not take up serious sculling 
until early this year, surprised 
everyone by winning the Diamond 
Sculls at Henley Regatta. The 
"Diamond” is considered one of 
the most important of all sculling 
championships, and all credit is 
due to Tony Fox for victory over 
some of the finest British and 
European scullers. 

JjEN Hutton recently achieved a 
rare double. He became the 
second man to score more than 
4000 runs and take more than 
40 catches in Test cricket. Walter 
Hammond is the other player, 
having scored 7249 runs and held 
109 catches for England. 

While 18-year-old Arthur Houn- 
sorne was watching a cricket 
match at Arundel Casllc, a bats¬ 
man hit a six. Arthur leaped to 
his feet, made a magnificent 
catch, and earned the applause of 
spectators and players alike. The 
Duke of Norfolk afterwards pre¬ 
sented the ball to him. 

The Surrey County girls’ 100- 
yards breast-stroke cham¬ 
pionship was won by 12-year- 
old Fcnella Webb, of Chcam. 
Although the youngest com¬ 
petitor, and the youngest ever to 
win the event, she equalled the 
record of 85.4 sconds. 


'When you’ve mowed the lawn" said Dad 
“IPfiLQ’s your reward my lad” 



Do you 
write Poetry ? 

Here, within the Poetry Society, Is 
the common meeting ground for 
poetry lovers and verse writers. The 
Society is now open to receive and 
welcome boys and girls as Junior 
Members. The subscription of 5/- 
per annum covers the new Quarterly 
Poetry Magazine “ The Voice of 
Youth," in which space is devoted 
to poems by Junior Members, 
criticism of their work and answers 
to their problems. Thero are many 
interesting competitions. 

For details apply to the Secretary, 
Poetry Society 

(.largest organisation in the world 
devoted entire!}/ to poetry). 

33 Portman Square, 

^ London, W.l. ^ 
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SIGNALLING OUTFIT 


Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case 8i* X 6i f X 8". 
Lamp alone worth double the price. Easily 
converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Spare Bulbs 
1/3 each. Batteries 1/3 each. 

Batteries supplied separately 
1/3 each. Post. & pack. 9u. 

Write for Free List. 

(Dept C.N.) 


Claude Rye 


136 


LTD. 


Post 2b. 



899 Fulham Road, London. S.W.6. 


Cleverly Designed to 
Give Years of Fun ! 
Well-made from white 
parachute material, with 
two-piece centre pole 
and all accessories. All 
packed in handy carton. 
EASILY ERECTED AS 
5 ft. x 5 ft. ILLUSTRATED aO'O 

Post 1/6. C.O.D. if required l/- extra. 

Cash refunded at once if unsatisfactory. 

Send stamped, addressed envelope for catalogue 
of other attractive items. 

WEARWELL MAIL ORDER CO. 


BELT 



Double neck and waist safety-band. 
Can be confidently used by kiddies 
or adults. 

(Dapt. C.N.2), 11 ABBOTStfURY ROAD 
MQRDEN, SURREY 



A set of this magnificent new 
Br. Colonial issue FREE to all 
asking for our Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. (dept. CN), 

226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


4'3 FREE! 

EIRE Holy Year Pictorial AND 
50 different Whole World. ALSO 
a Perforation Gauge —FREE! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/3, 
and will be sent with the gauge to all 
collectors asking to see my Discount 
Approvals and enclosing 2Id. stamp for 
postage. K.V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 
Hillside, Marton, Whitegate, Winsford, 
Cheshire. 


=FREE STAMPS= 

To all new applicants for our Quality 
Discount Approvals we will send 3 large * 
pictorial stamps from Costa Rica. 
Please enclose 2£d. postage. 

STANLEY L. JOHNSON & CO., LTD., 

Equitable Chambers, Central St., £ 


HALIFAX. 


MAURITIUS FREE 

Two of the rarest stamps in the world are 
the celebrated- “ Post Office " Mauritius 
O'dy 26 copies are known, catalogued unused 
at £5,000 each. Mauritius has recently 
issued a set on their hundredth anniversarj 
on which these famous stamps are actualh 
shown. I will send two fine large 1111 used 
stamps from this set free to all applicants 
for Approvals enclosing 27d. postage. 

R. P. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 


100 STAMPS FREE 

A Bumper Packet of mixed stamps 
entirely FREE. Just request our pic¬ 
torial Discount Approvals and enclose 
2Jd. Postage. 

GEORGE B. HARRIOTT. 

P.T.S. (8) 

17 Dipton Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tync. 4 


I'liEKJ 25 CHINA 



25 different unused 
Chinese stamps 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just sen* 
2Jd. postage and 
ask to seePictoria 1 
Approvals. 
CO. (CN34 > 


BRIDGNORTH STAMP 

BRIDGNORTH. 

500 DiFF. STAMPS 3'6 


Diamonds 
Cbina 
Hungary 
Japanese 
Persia 
Many other 

HAND & SON (C) ROSEBERY RD., EPSOM 


nt 2b 


10 <T"<iif?erent 

1 /■ 

•s 5 

diff. 

1 /- ; ■ 

... 10 ... 

I/O 

6 

diff. 

1 / 6 ; . 

... 10 ... 

2/6 

. 50 

ditf. 

1 /- ; ■ 

100 ... 

2 / 

100 

ditT. 

1/3; 

... 200 ... 

2/C 

50 

diff. 

1 /• ; 

... 100 ... 

2b 

, 25 

diff. 

1 /- ; • 

... 50 .... 

2b 

bargains. 

Complete List 

Id 



POPULAR RIDGE TENT 

£2.12.6. Carr. 1/-. 


Without Fly-sheet 
6/- deposit and 6/- 
monthly. All acces¬ 
sories. Size 5 ft. 6 in. 
a Ion:? ridge, 7 ft. 3 in. along wall, 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 in. walls. With 
fly-sheet, £3-9.6. 15/- deposit, 9/9 monthly 
Both post, etc., 1/-. 


BRAND NEW OFFICERS 

jCAPOKmKfc 


GENUINE PRISMEX 
BINOCULARS icj 

deposit >4 

£5.19.6 case, etc. 

Famous powerful, French 
made prismex Field and 
Marine Glasses. Bending 
Bar for eye adjustment: 
centre screw focus; deep penetrating:, crystal 
clear , X 30 mm. achromatic lenses. 15/- 
deposit, balance 12/6 monthly. Carr. 1/ 




7/6 Deposit and 5/6 Monthly 

Quilled. White or Green proofed, 6 ft. 3 in. 
X 2 ft. 1 in. Weight 5 lb. 

CAMPING 1/6 per week. All in illus¬ 
trated Free Booklet. Tent, Marquees, 
Fly-sheets, Tennis racquets. Cameras, 
Kapok-filled Sleeping-bags, Camping 
Equipment, etc. TERMS. If you have 
never been camping before .all the more Deed 
for you to cajoy healthy, carefree holidays, 
('all and see us if you can. 


HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/43), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. closed 1 p.m. Wed. 
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The Bran Tub 


UNNATURAL HISTORY 

“Joan,” said little Johnny to his 
elder sister, “why do they call 
what we read about birds and 
animals Natural History?" 

“Because it’s natural,” said Joan 
cheerfully. 

“Then why don’t they call the 
history of people natural history?” 

“Well,” said Joan, after think¬ 
ing it over, “people have wars and 
T suppose that's not natural-” 

RIDDLE-MY-NAME 
JJy first is in dinner, hut never in 
meal ; 

My next is in .trout, but never in 
seal; 

My third is in foal as well as in 
calf; 

My fourth is in quarter, and also 
in half. 

My next is in hand, but never in 
arm ; 

My last is in 
farm. 

The name you 
been right 

Is that of a fearless 
Christian knight. 

Answer next wee 


JACKO HAS A BREAKDOWN 


The Children’s Newspaper, July 28, 1951 



As Jacko had to collect the vegetables from the market he decided that what 
was needed was a harrow. After much work he finally paraded it in front of 
the family. “ I expect it will collapse as soon as you use it,” grunted Adolphus. 
Highly indignant, Jacko stalked off. He bought the vegetables and piled 
them in the barrow. “ Perfect ! ” he-muttered. But he spoke too soon, for 
as he was crossing the road a wheel came olf. And as the trallic queue grew 
longer while he salvaged his vegetables, Jacko was not exactly popular. 


field, but never in 
will find if you have 
and famed 


ADVICE 

J^N school terms, when 


there’s 


much to learn. 

Some fun and games 
mend ; 

But don’t o’erburden your spare 
time 

With less on, you’ll learn 
lesson, friend. 


1 recom- 


your 


UIS MISTAKE 

H> had just returned from his 
first visit to London. 

"And what did you think of the 
great metropolis, my friend?” 
asked the vicar. 

“Er—I beg your pardon?" 
“What were your impressions of 
the metropolis?” 

“I didn’t see it; it wasn’t open 
while I was there.” 

TONGUE TWISTER 
Can you say this tongue twister 
three times, quickly and correctly? 

May Hughes usually hews the 
. huge yews. 


—BEDTIME CORNER 
NO PIE FOR BILLY 


Billy was not at all interested 
in flowers, and he was not 
listening when his Mother and 
the lady from next door began 
talking about their gardens. 
But when he heard the lady 
next door say that she had 
some beautiful cherry pie 
growing in her garden he 
pricked up his ears. 


Cherry pie growing! 


His 


mouth watered at the thought. 
He must see this himself. 
Quietly slipping from the room, 
he clambered over the garden 
wall. 

But he searched in vain. 
There were any amount of 
flowers growing but certainly 
no cherry pie! 

“What a fraud!” he mut¬ 
tered as he started to scramble 
over the wall again. But this 
time he caught his pullover in 
a branch of a tree, and try as 
he might he could not get free. 

Finally he had to call 
Mummie to help him down. 

“But what .were you doing 
up there?” she asked, as she set 
him on his feet. 

“I’ve been looking for cherry 
pie growing—and there isn’t 
any!” said Billy indignantly. 

Mummie smiled. “There is 
cherry pie growing in the 
garden,” she said, “but you 
can’t eat it. Cherry Pie is 
another name for the heliotrope 
—a flower! ” 


The Nonesuch Zoo 

If ever you go to the Nonesuch 
Zoo, 

You will see some astonishing 
things. 

The birds have to stay down 
below on the ground, 

And the animals all have wings. 

The elephants there are small 
and thin, 

The giraffe has a very short 
neck. 

While the ostriches really are 
most polite 

And have never been known to 
peck. 

The lions and tigers are quiet 
and tame, 

You can go for rides on their 
backs. 

While in the tree-tops high 
overhead. 

Flutter kangaroos, camels, and 
yaks. 

Odd-looking creatures abound 
everywhere. 

But the best thing, I’m sure 
you’ll agree. 

Is the fact that you do not need 
money at all, 

For everything there is free! 


LONG ON TOP 

Young Colin went to have 
his hair cut. When the barber 
had finished, he held up a 
mirror and asked if Colin was 
satisfied. 

Colin gave the matter his 
consideration, then said: “No ; 
a little longer on top, please.” 



COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

(Creeping Cinquefoil flourishes 
everywhere, except in the 
extreme North. It is a dainty little 
flower. In the centre of its five 
yellow petals 
a ring of 
golden sta¬ 
mens sur¬ 
rounds the 
green seed 
v e s s e 1 5 . 
Each flower 
y grows on a 
separate 
stalk, spring¬ 
ing from where a leaf joins the 
long, creeping stems, which are 
like strawberry runners. 

The leaves are made up of five ' 
pretty leaflets- with toothed edges. 

DISCORD 

^ man turned to his neighbour at 
a concert and remarked: 

“What a wretched song the girl 
is’singing.” 

“Really?” said the man coldly. 
“1 composed it.” 

“Hr—what 1 meant is that it 
would be an excellent song if only 
the girl could sing.” 

“She is my daughter,” said the 
other frigidly. 

7 CHAIN QUIZ g 

The answers to the clues below 
are linked together, the last two 
letters of the first answer being the 
first two letters of the next answer, 
and so on. 

1. French statesman (1841- 
1929), known as “Tiger,” famous 
for his courageous leadership dur¬ 
ing First World War. 

2. English poet and dramatist 
(born 1907); has spent many years 
in U.S. and has now become 
citizen of that country. 

3. Name of several Biblical 
characters, most important of 
whom was father of Methuselah 
and was Hebrews’ legendary in¬ 
ventor of writing and arithmetic. 

4. City in central France known 

for magnificent cathedral ; this was 
begun in Xlth century, and has 
two beautiful spires of differing 
design. Answer next week 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Worth. 

5 Eggs. 8 Before. 9 Percolated. 

II Prepares. 13 Territorial Army 
(abbrev.). 14 Compositions for 
eight singers. 16 Crafts. 17 
Exist. 19 Calm. 21 Roman coin. 

23 Bigger. 25 Cooks. 27 Age. 

28 Small barrel. 29 Cat. 

READING DOWN. 1 Encoun¬ 
tered. 2 Mistake. 3 Responds. 

4 Sound. 5 The Wizard of-. 

6 Animal doctor. 7 Maxim. 10 
Stableman at inn. 12 Pronoun. 

15 Burns. 16 Expression of regret. 

18 Turns. 20 Scrape. 22 Always 
a lady. 24 Beam .of light. 26 
For example (abbrev.). 

Answer next week 

ANAGRAM 

J’m a sports event, a mile, maybe. 

Shuffle my letters four, and see 
That I mind much, and have con¬ 
cern. 

Now give me yet a further turn, 
And you will have a certain 
measure. 

Just work Jhis out, friends, at your 
leisure. Answ'er next week 


HOW SINGULAR 

“Mo™eR. can me a nd Billy have 
some cake?” asked Tom. 
“Not until you ask for it gram¬ 
matically,” replied Mother. 

“Er—er—well, can I have some 
cake?” 

BEAN FEAST 

gNAPPED a greedy young lady 
from Dean : 

“I admit that my appetite’s keen. 
But it's simply not true 
When they say 1 eat glue, 

Mixed with sawdust and fresh 
margarine." 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
FAIRY LANTERNS. “Fairy 
Lanterns!” exclaimed Ann joy¬ 
fully, pointing to the hedgebank 
where several tiny lights gleamed 
in the dusk. 

“Glow-worms!” said her 
, brother Don, laughing. “They are 
really beetles. If you saw one in 
the daytime you wouldn't recog¬ 
nise it.” 

“You're teasing me,” protested 
Ann. 

“No ; Don is quite right, Ann,” 
said Farmer Gray. “Glow-worms 
are beetles, although only the 
males possess wings. The females 
shed a much brighter light than 
the males. Mrs. Glow-worm lays 
her eggs amid grass or moss. The 
larvae which hatch out live entirely 
on a certain species of snail.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Holiday Tour : Torquay, Margate, Clacton, 
Boon or, Skegness, Rhyl, Cromer, Ilove 
Riddle in Rhyme i Lime 
Chain Quiz: Jamaica, Carlyle, Lethe, 
Heidelberg 

July Thirds t Thackeray, Jefferson, Coleridge, 
Ruche ter, RcmL rji:dt, Pankhurst 





HANDLEY PAGE HASTINGS 

Royal Air Force Transport 
Command's latest aircraft. 
Crew of 5, and capacity for 50 
troops. Can also be used as air 
ambulance, glider tug, supply 
drawer, or for weather re¬ 
connaissance. Four 1675 h.p. 
Bristol Hercules engines. Maxi¬ 
mum speed: 351 m.p.h. Range: 
2,000 miles. , Wing span 113 ft. 


There may be 50 lives depending on the 
brains and skill of the men who fly and main¬ 
tain this aircraft, so naturally they must be 
pretty smart. That’s why the Royal Air Force 
is always on the look-out for suitable boys to 
join their Apprenticeship Scheme. These 
boys get a flying start to a thrilling career at 
one of the R.A.F.'s fine residential schools, 
without cost to their parents and with good 
pay to spend. In this way the R.A.F. gives 
them the right kind of start for their future 
as key men in the finest air force in the world. 


There’s a place for YOU in the R.A.F. 

i -.-.- 1 

I lf you are over 14 this coupon brings you free a 26 -page illuslraled book about j 
thrilling careers in the R.A.F. If you are 12 to 14 it brings you full details about the * 

, A.r.c. | 

I TO: ROYAL AIR FORCE (C.S.56), VICTORY HOUSE. LONDON, W.C.2. , 1 



DATE OF BiarH_ 













































































